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A RECORD OF MILLING IN EARLY DAYS 


By RosBert E. STERLING 


interest all present more than any- 

thing else was as to how we should 
make mill property on a par with other 
property. All agreed that there ought to 
be no reason why mill property should not 
be desirable, made paying and command 
as much as does other property, cost or 
more than cost. 

“Mr. Parsons, of Neosho Falls, said that 
another matter of very great importance 
to millers should be considered by the as- 
sociation, and that was as to the best mode 
of disposing of flour. He thought (and 
all present agreed with him) that the 
miller paid the merchant entirely too 
much—allowed him too large a profit. 
Instead of the merchant receiving two- 
thirds the profit and the miller one-third, 
it ought to be reversed. 

“Torbet suggested, and the association 
unanimously agreed, that flour should be 
sold only for cash, better enabling the 
miller to control the wheat. 

“The president, H. C. Hall, entertained 
the members of the association with half 
an hour’s speech in which he alluded to 
the importance and benefit arising from 
associations of the kind being organized. 
He stated also that his books would show 
just the average price per bushel paid for 
wheat during the 
price received for flour. His answer to a 
question as to whether his books showed a 
profit was a little indefinite.” 

The foregoing is not what it may at first 
glance appear to be, a page from the 
record of a recent meeting of millers of 
Michigan, Wisconsin or Kentucky, but a 
leaf from the minutes of the first meeting 
of the millers of Kansas, held at Chanute, 
February 25, 1874,—nearly forty-four 
years ago. In spite of the medieval time 
in which the meeting deliberated, the stb- 
jects discussed differed little from the 
problems of millers nearly half a century 
later,—differed, indeed, not at all save in 
details. 

Before this old-time meeting adjourned, 
the chairman, Mr. Hall, whose reply to a 
question as to whether or not “his books 
showed a profit” was a trifle vague, was 
called upon to appoint a committee of 


“Tint great question that seemed to 
i 


ear and the average ' 


three on transportation.. Upon this sub- 
ject, Adam Vinegar, of Hartford, made 
“a telling speech and gave the committee 
to understand that it had a very important 


result if the growth of milling in Kansas 

‘is really, as he declared, a result of the 

work of the transportation committee. 
Later in the proceedings, Mr. Futhy 
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work before it and upon the success of its 
work rested the success of the Kansas 
millers.” In spite of Mr. Vinegar’s rather 
pessimistic name, his “telling speech” ap- 
pears not to have been without favorable 











“delivered a speech” regarding the impor- 
tance of millers providing their own fire 
insurance, and pointed out that rates 
asked by insurance companies on flour 
mills were entirely too high. It is to be 


said to Mr. Futhy’s credit and in his 
memory that the direct result of his speech 
was the organization, a short time later, of 
a millers’ insurance company, which has 
since grown to be one of the strong mutual 
companies of the industry. 

The account of the first meeting of Kan- 
sas millers, from which these extracts are 
taken, is contained in the minute-book of 
the Kansas Millers’ Association, now in 
possession of C. V. Topping, of Wichita, 
Kansas. The old record is a leather- 
bound volume of perhaps a hundred pages, 
about half of which is occupied with the 
official stories of the association’s early- 
day conventions, beginning with the meet- 
ing of February, 1874, and closing with 
the minutes of a gathering at Topeka in 
the summer of 1883. 

The several secretaries who served the 
organization during these 10 years appear 
to have taken their responsibilities lightly, 
for a considerable part of the minutes is 
made up of clippings from the local weekly 
newspaper in the town where each meeting 
was held. By the way, however, of stamp- 
ing such records as official, the state asso- 
ciation seems regularly to have boasted 
the possession of an official paper, some 
newspaper of the state being each year 
accorded this distinction. The publication 
of the official record was apparently a 
labor of love upon the part of the editor, 
for nowhere in the record of the associa- 
tion’s expenses does any item appear cov- — 
ering payment to the official association 
newspaper. 

In the main, as paid vouchers show, the 
expense of the organization seems to 
have been strictly supervised and pains- 
takingly limited. The most substantial 
account shown in the record is that of the 
secretary and treasurer covering ‘the year 
1879. The balance sheet shows collection 
of dues from nine members at $3 each, and 
expense as follows: Paper, printing and 
stamps, $9.90; ledger, 75 cents; papers, 50 
cents; Kansas City Times, $3.20; postage 
stamps, 50 cents; printing circulars and 
envelopes, $13; postage stamps, 25 cents; 
total expense, $28.10; total collections, $27 ; 
total advanced by O. W. Baldwin & Co. 
for account secretary and treasurer, $1.10. 
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Another bill, of later date, shows total 
expenditures by the secretary in 1881 of 
$1.05; 1882, $4.50; 1883, $10. By special 
motion, properly seconded and _ passed, 
according to the record, this latter bill was 
allowed and ordered ‘paid. Its settlement 
left a balance in the treasury of $16, the 
funds of the organization having been re- 
plenished during that year by making a 
special assessment of $14 in addition to the 
income from dues, amounting to $12. 


EARLY MILLING PROBLEMS 


Following the initial meeting of millers 
for the purpose of organizing, the next 
gathering was held at Lawrence, April 14, 
1874. 

Milling conditions of that day are well 
illustrated by the report of the Committee 
on Trade Relations, a condensation of 
which follows: 

“From estimates we learn: 

“1, That the coming wheat crop is great- 
er than the milling capacity of the state. 

“2. That the milling capacity is greater 
than the consumption. 

“3. That our own mills stand idle while 
the mills, to a certain extent, of the neigh- 
boring states are making flour for our 
people. 

“4. That too much winter wheat is ex- 
ported and teo much spring wheat and 
flour is being imported to this state, while 
there is not -p-ugh flour exported. 

“The prac*.=) questions which arise 
here in ths. mmnection are: 

“1. How are we to keep our mills run- 
ning uy to their full capacity? 

“2. How are we to supply the entire 
home demand? 

“3. Where are we to find a market for 
the surplus flour over and above the home 
demand ? 

“4. What is to be done with the surplus 
wheat over and above the milling demand? 

“For these questions your committee 
would ask of the association a careful con- 

‘sideration and a practical solution. 

“In view of the close relationship exist- 
ing between the producer, the manufac- 
turer, and the consumer of grain, your 
committee would recommend that, in order 
to cement their ties still stronger, your 
association establish rules and regulations 
governing commerce and exchanges be- 
tween them and ourselves by the introduc- 
tion of a system to be observed by every 
member of this association as to the man- 
ner of buying grain, exchanging the same 
for ground material, and the uniform 
system of packing flour, that the purchaser 
may know the quality of flour from the 
brand on the sack. 

“Also, in view of the fact that a very 
large majority of the flour manufactured 
in Kansas reaches the consumer by way of 
merchants or middlemen, your committee 
would recommend that healthy restrictions 
be placed upon this trade by a uniform 
system of commissions or profits to be 
paid such merchants and the fixing of a 
wholesale and retail price of flour at the 
mill, thereby bringing the producer and 
consumer into closer relationship. 

“Also, in view of the fact that a certain 
class of merchants are in the practice of 
importing foreign flour to Kansas much of 
which is of an inferior and impure quality, 
and imposing it upon the credulous con- 
sumer, said merchants in many instances 
buying and shipping wheat to the injury 
of all parties, thereby closing mills and 
controlling the trade in flour by the intro- 
duction of a foreign article and for selfish 
reasons, your committee would suggest 
that your association discountenance all 
such dishonest practices, and take such 
action as will correct this evil. 

“Your committee believe that Kansas 
wheat is as rich in flour-producing quality 
as any in the United States, and would 
recommend that your association pledge 
themselves to the consumer that you will 
use every exertion within the limits of 
your means to make the standard of Kan- 
sas flour equal to any to be found in the 
market anywhere. 

“Your committee believe that it would 
be greatly to the interest of the producer 
and consumer in the state of Kansas could 
the milling interest handle the crops by 
first retaining the amount of grain neces- 
sary to supply the home demand, and 
second by keeping the mills running up to 
their daily capacity, and seeking a foreign 
market for the surplus of both flour and 
wheat after the home market is supplied. 

“In answer to the question then ‘where 
shall we find a market for the surplus flour 


and wheat over and above the home de- 
mand?’ your committee believe we should 
look to the East and South as the fields 
most inviting, and we-believe that it is to 
the interest of the railroad lines leading in 
those directions to give this association 
such*tariff rates as will enable you to place 
in market wheat and flour on a competing 
basis with other states.. On this subject, 
however, you are respectfully referred to 
the report of the Committee on Transpor- 
tation before you. 

“As to the method of disposing to ad- 
vantage of your surplus wheat and flour 
when it shall reach its market destination, 
your committee would recommend that 
agencies be established in such marts as 
you may select, for the exclusive han- 
dling of Kansas wheat and flour, who 
shall be under the control of this associa- 
tion, and as free as possible from that 
cloud of irresponsible grain gamblers and 
other petty ‘operators’ under the guise of 
weighers and cartmen, and all that list of 
useless taxation incident to our great 
wheat mart, and whose sales, so far as pos- 
sible, shall be made directly to the con- 
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houses along the lines of our railroad, of 
at least one in each county, that would to 
a certain extent meet this want of storage, 
and enable the farmer the better to hold 
his grain in the country against the want 
of home consumption? 

“Finally, gentlemen, your committee in 
summing up would lay down the following 
principles: 

“J, That the enterprise and capital of 
this association, in connection with the 
Granger element, should control the wheat 
crop of Kansas. > 

“2. That the time is forever past when 
the importation of wheat and flour to 
Kansas is a necessity, and that this asso- 
ciation is able to not only furnish Kansas 
with bread, but to export a large surplus. 

“3. That we eschew flour and grain gam- 
blers in évery form, both at home and 
abroad, and that we invite the trade of the 
consumer direct to the mill door. 

“4, That we propose to keep pace in 
all milling improvements of the age, and 
make Kansas flour second to none in the 
market, both at home and abroad. 

“5. That we propose to seek that foreign 
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sumer and miller, free from ‘options and 
puts’ and with an eye single to the best 
interests of the producer, manufacturer 
and consumer. 

“Your committee believe that the tariff 
rates of insurance on mill property is en- 
tirely above the risk average, and would 
recommend that a millers’ mutual insur- 
ance company be organized, and that a 
special committee be appointed to investi- 
gate this matter and report at our next 
meeting. 

“Your committee also believe that it 
would be for the interest of your associa- 
tion to have organized two national banks, 
one for southern and one for northern 
Kansas, whose capital shall be used ex- 
clusively in the milling and grain interest 
of Kansas, and recommend that a commit- 
tee be appointed to investigate this matter 
and report at next meeting. 

“It is well known to your association 
that wheat-growing in Kansas is yet in its 
infancy, and the great majority of our 

roducers of grain are , with farms 

ut imperfectly developed, and the best 
method of raising wheat upon Kansas soil 
not generally understood; in too many 
cases very poor farming, and in nearly all 
cases an inability to hold or house their 
grain after threshing. 

“Under this condition of facts would it 
not be well for your association to invite 
the organization of Grangers to rate 
with you in the erection of suitable ware- 











market for our surplus flour and wheat 
that offers the best inducements and 
promises to place Kansas flour and wheat 
in the great marts of the government on 
a footing with other states.” 


A PAPER FLOUR BARREL 

An interesting incident of this same 
meeting was the display, by the inventor, 
of a paper flour barrel, claimed by him to 
be ideal for the export shipment of flour. 
That the millers did not dispute the in- 
ventor’s view is proved by the resolution 
adopted, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the millowners of Kan- 
sas, in convention assembled, have ex- 
amined a patent paper flour barrel exhib- 
ited by Charles B, Peck, and pronounce it 
the article long needed for shipping flour 
to a foreign market, it being lighter than 
the ordinary wooden package and, in view 
of the scarcity of barrel timber in the 
state, will fill a long-felt want by the mill- 
ing interest, and recommend its use by 
the members of the association.” 

It is easy to imagine the cheer of the 
proud inventor upon receipt of this glow- 
ing testimonial, however sad it may to 
contemplate the wreck of Mr. Peck’s hopes 
that the paper barrel would displace the 
stouter container for the making of which 
Kansas timber was unsuited. 


DOURT THE VALUE OF PURIFIERS 


An ae | side —_ on another in- 
vention of the day is given in the report 
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made to the meeting of June, 1874, by O. 
W. Baldwin, delegate to the St. Louis 
meeting of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion, in regard to the new “purifiers.” 

“Mr. Baldwin stated,” read the minutes, 
“that while in St. Louis he made purifiers 
a specialty, and made it a point to converse 
with all in any way interested in purifiers. 
He stated that it was his opinion, as well 
as the opinion of many with whom he had 
conversed, that the purifiers had caused a 
very great revolution in the manufacture 
of flour from spring wheat. 

“One great result was that spring and 
winter wheat had been brought nearer to- 
gether in the matter of price. Heretofore 
fall, or winter, wheat had commanded a 
greater price than spring wheat, and this 
alone would result in a loss of $1,000,000 
this year to the state of Kansas. He was 
of the opinion, from what information he 
could gather, that the purifiers could only 


‘be made profitable to the manufacturers 


of flour from spring wheat. 

“Mr. Baldwin said he was satisfied in 
his mind that the purifiers would not do 
in fall wheat,—that his commission man 
had written advising him not to send the 
‘patent flour.’ ” 

The report led to a discussion of the 
propriety of using a “hopper boy.” Mr. 
Shepard stated that much money had been 
spent in experimenting, and “to no pur- 
pose.” “He was of the opinion,” says the 
minutes, “that the God of nature intended 
that all parts of the wheat should go into 
flour, except it should be the bran. He 
thought that consumers were being hum- 
bugged, and in time would return to win- 
ter wheat flour.” 

Mr. Shepard added that “Kansas millers 
have made little money the past year, and 
the money has been made by the freighters 
and bankers.” His idea was to pay less 
money for wheat. 


ORGANIZING AN INSURANCE COMPANY 


The record of the organization of the 
Kansas Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., now styled the Western Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. and located at 
Kansas City, Mo., runs through the min- 
utes of some of the early meetings of the 
association. Prior to 1883, there are sev- 
eral references to the desirability of a 
state mutual company, but not until March 
of that year did any of the suggestions 
take definite form. 

At a meeting March 22, a committee 
composed of Robert Atkinson, B. E. Lang- 
don, G. F. Hargis and K. C. Sooy recom- 
mended that the effort to organize a 
company be made at once, and that a 
permanent committee, composed of Mr. 
Atkinson, J. D. Bowersock and J. L. 
Shellabarger, be intrusted with the work 
of organization. This committee reported 
to a special called meeting in June of the 
same year, and at that time articles of 
association were adopted and officers of 
the new company elected. They were: 
C. B. Hoffman, president; J. L. Shella- 
barger, vice-president; J. D. Bowersock, 
treasurer; Robert Atkinson, secretary. 

Of the men identified with the organiza- 
tion of the company, several are still liv- 
ing. J. D. Bowersock, a member of the 
first committee on organization, is still 
active in milling, and continues as treas- 
urer of the insurance company; E. C. 
Sooy, then a miller at Great Bend, now 
resides in Kansas City and is active in 
business, although not connected with 
milling; C. B. Hoffman, the company’s 
first president, still has substantial milling 
interests, although retired from active 
business, 


THE ATTENDANCE THEN AS NOW 


Several pages of the record of the meet- 
ings of millers 44 years ago indicate seri- 
ous lapses of interest among the members 
of the association. Not least among the 
offenders appears to have been the secre- 
tary himself. 

The somewhat sketchy record of one 
meeting reads as follows: 

“Some time in May, 1881, Mr. Atkinson, 
our President, called a special meeting of 
Millers of Kan’s to meet at J. D. Bower- 
sock’s Bank in Lawrence, Kan’s. Robt. 
Atkinson, O. W. Baldwin, McConnel Bro., 
S. B. Pierson and J. D. Bowersock, were 
present. So few being present, it was 
thought best to continue the same officers 
and adjourn to the call of the President. 
Resp. O. W. Baldwin, Secty.” 

(Continued on page 197.) 
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“The trouble with a considerable 
lot of folks I know,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “‘is that when they’ve stood 


noble, an’ cried some because 
things ain't goin’ better, they 


Lia an’ jest drop the 


ae rest on the President.” 


~ Lup for ‘The Star Spangled 
Joanne’ took on a little 
bit about France bein’ so 


allow they’ve done their 








ALTRUISTIC SALESMANSHIP 

The Northwestern Miller has already 
expressed its opinion in regard to the 
problem of employing the flour salesman 
during a period, which may be more or 
less prolonged, when his services are not 
required in literally selling flour. 

While admitting, frankly, that the abo- 
lition of the salesman would effect a sav- 
ing to the flour consumer of fifteen or 
twenty cents a barrel, and conceding that 
this saving is considerable, this journal 
maintains that such a policy would be both 
wrong and shortsighted. 

Wrong, because it would be unjust to 
the salesman, who, through no fault of his 
own, is debarred from his usual and high- 
ly useful occupation; who may not be able 
to perform any kind of military service, 
and who, very probably, could not find 
another position because, in lines simjlar to 
that of flour, conditions are the same; the 
product sells itself, and salesmen are not 
required, 

Shortsighted, because the present con- 
dition is but temporary, and the mill 
which, having spent much time, money and 
effort in organizing an effective sales 
force, dissipates it because, for the time 
being, it is not needed, will very surely 
find itself badly handicapped in respect 
of expert and experienced salesmen, 
familiar with the merits of its brands and 
acquainted with its trade, when normal 
conditions are re-established and competi- 
tion again asserts itself. 

More than this, even if the war con- 
tinues another year, conditions on next 
season’s crop may be egtirely different 
from those now obtaining; it may again 
be necessary to use the salesman in order 
to sell flour. The saving accomplished by 
discharging the sales force cannot go to 
the miller, whose profits are fixed; it must 
go to the consumer. To add materially to 
the number of people out of employment 
will not help the situation, and its effect 
will more than offset the economy accom- 
plished. Besides, reduction in the price 
of flour is not the pressing problem so 
much as its conservation and substitution. 

To eliminate a sales force, temporarily 
not required, is like scrapping an engine 
because water power is available for the 
time being. The wise course is to hold the 
supplementary power in reserve for fu- 
ture emergencies. Finally, the decent and 
proper protection of the salesman, ren- 
dered unnecessary in selling flour by an 


abnormal and unnatural situation, will 
undoubtedly make him forever after the 
loyal and steadfast champion of his con- 
siderate employer, who stood by ‘him in 
his hour of need. Devotion and loyalty 
are qualities in salesmanship the value of 
which cannot possibly be overestimated. 

For these and many other reasons, 
which will occur to the right-minded who 
are not misled by specious reasoning into 
false and permanently hurtful economies, 
the retention of the salesman is advisable; 
more, it is absolutely necessary, both as a 
measure of justice to faithful, capable 
and conscientious employees, and as a 
measure of sound policy which takes into 
account the future and the permanency 
of the business, 

The Northwestern Miller has suggested 
that these salesmen be employed, as far as 
possible, in the mill and office temporarily 
to take the place of men called to the 
colors. Of course this is the obvious use 
to make of them, and the knowledge there- 
by gained of the business will make them 
better salesmen in the future. Moreover, 
before the war is over, should it continue 
long, there will be a great shortage of men 
generally familiar with the milling busi- 
ness. 

When this opportunity for useful occu- 
pation of the retired salesman is satisfied, 
there will doubtless remain a number who 
are still unemployed. It is demoralizing, 
both to the man himself and the business 
he is connected with, to keep him on an in- 
definite vacation, drawing pay for doing 
nothing. An active man wants action; he 
frets and rusts out if he is idle. 

He cannot be sent around vaguely visit- 
ing his trade. This simply affords the 
buyer an opportunity to complain and an 
easy channel for communicating his de- 
mands and entreaties for more flour to the 
salesman’s principal. The question is, 
what shall be done with the force, the 
sales-manager in the office and his sales- 
men at command, during this period of 
enforced inactivity? 

The Northwestern Miller believes that 
there is a way in which this trained and 
highly intelligent body of men can be em- 
ployed which will not only justify its 
retention, but make it a most valuable and 
important factor in the highly necessary 
propaganda of wheat flour conservation 
and substitution; work for which the 
capable flour salesman is better qualified 
than any one else; a service in which he 


will not offly earn every dollar he receives, 
but have the added satisfaction of know- 
ing that he is helping his country meet 
the situation. 

Millers during the past six months have 
undergone a metamorphosis of a most 
astonishing character. A few, compara- 
tively a very few, have undergone no 
spiritual change; they remain, as they 
ever were, sordid, selfish, suspicious and 
self-centered, concerned only in their own 
narrow interests. The vast majority, 
however, stimulated and uplifted by the 
great opportunity for disinterested serv- 
ice to the world which has been inspired 
by the importance of their part in win- 
ning the war, have risen on their dead 
selves to far higher aspirations than they 
ever before knew. 

They have become transformed from 
competitive insects to broad-minded, far- 
seeing, wide-thinking men of affairs, in- 
tent only on the welfare of their country 
and its associates in the war, their own 
individual interests subordinated to an 
insignificant and inconsequential position ; 
their thoughts on the greater aim and 
object of life; their energies and abilities 
solely directed to the performance of 
duty in its most altruistic aspect. From 
spiritual pigmies they have grown in a 
few months to the full stature of the true 
American, whose zeal for the good of the 
nation takes precedence over all mere 
business considerations. 

These are the millers who are firmly de- 
termined to carry on and see it through, 
come what may; who are fully prepared, 
not only to make all present sacrifices re- 
quired of them, but to go further and 
sacrifice all, if necessary, in order that the 
cause shall triumph. For them the milling 
business does not exist, has no right to 
exist, except as it can serve the country 
in this emergency. 

It is these millers who will emerge, after 
the war is over, into the undoubted and 
unquestioned leadership of their indus- 
try. The broadening experience which 
they are now undergoing; the trials they 
are daily meeting and conquering; the 
problems they are solving; the victories 
they .are achieving; the lessons they are 
learning; the splendid, far-reaching men- 
tal and spiritual horizons they are buoy- 
antly encompassing; the fears and doubts 
of yesterday which they scorn today,—all 
these are fitting them for a future which 
will make their past achievements seem 
puny and paltry. 

This, the American miller of the future, 
is going to leave the few who cannot rise 
to the demands of the time, who are too 
small to grasp the vision of service which 
the present splendid opportunity presents 
to those with eyes to see and minds to 
comprehend, so far behind in their shrunk- 
en, selfish isolation that they will become 
far outdistanced. 

The plea of The Northwestern Miller 
is that the now idle flour salesman be 
given a chance to qualify with his em- 
ployer in the new era of development 
which is coming—indeed, which has al- 
ready come—to this industry. 

Let the sales-manager forget his old 
creed of enlightened selfishness, and learn 
the new doctrine of service to his coun- 
try; not a hard task when he realizes the 
splendor of it. Let him call to his sup- 
port his staff of salesmen, and instruct 
them in its fundamental principles, and 
let him send them forth to their old trade, 
not to sell flour, or make excuses for non- 
shipment, but as active and intelligent 
field agents of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration. 

Their duty should be to spread the 
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gospel of wheat flour conservation, to ex- 
plain the need for its practice, to super- 
vise the distribution of flour, to help the 
buyer solve his’ difficulties in selling new 
regulation flour, to instruct retailers in 
regulating sales to family consumers, 
preaching the necessity for substitution 
of other cereals for wheat flour and 
stimulating their sale, forming the active 
force of the dollar-a-year-men which is 
to fight the battle of food conservation in 
the line which faces the consumer. 

No man is in better position to render 
such service than the flour salesman. He 
is in most direct touch with the retail dis- 
tributor and the baker, and with the con- 
sumer. Here the real verdict of success 
or failure in flour-saving must rest. There 
are several thousand flour salesmen in the 
country who are now practically idle. 
Form them into an army which, in the 
opinion of The Northwestern Miller, 
could do more to attain the purposes of 
the Food Administration so far as flour 
saving and substitution is concerned than 
all the supplementary rules that can be 
promulgated for milling control, or even 
the proposed control of retail prices and 
the making of restrictions on the retail 
sales of flour. 

For such splendid and effective work 
the few cents per barrel added to the 
carload cost of flour would be a trifling 
price to pay, and the Food Administration 
would be blind to the cause of flour con- 
servation, which it certainly is not, if it 
refused to regard this, not only as a 
proper item in the cost of manufacture 
and selling, but, furthermore, as an ex- 
pense to be encouraged. 

To every miller, The Northwestern 
Miller urges the immediate reorganization 
of his salesmen into a force, not,only to 
represent the mill in supervising the wise 
distribution of its products, but as one 
actively engaged in the tremendously im- 
portant work of the Food Administration. 
To the Milling Division this journal 
earnestly commends consideration of this 
plan, hoping that it will indorse it to mem- 
bers of the Food Administration. 

Give the flour salesman a chance to 
prove his value, not only to his employer, 


-but to his country. Let him enter into the 


higher and more patriotic domain of 
Altruistic Salesmanship, and _ thereby 
serve the great cause and fully justify 
his retention in the economy of war-time 
milling. 


ANOTHER INDORSEMENT 


So confident was The Northwestern 
Miller of the loyalty and good faith of 
the millers in Division Number Six, that 
it was certain that, when a full and repre- 
sentative meeting could be held, they 
would not hesitate to indorse the recent 
ruling of the Milling Division. 

Its confidence was justified on J ar 
8, when, at the Planters’ Hotel in S 
Louis, more than two hundred and fifty 
millers, after the situation was explained 
and the necessity of the action was made 
clear to them, unan passed a reso- 
lution indorsing the eo rules . tae en- 
tirety, and pl g unqu sup- 
po every mailles in the entire division. 

The meeting was most enthusiastic in 
its declaration of loyalty to the Food 
Administration and confidence in the 
Milling Division, in which the district is 
ably represented by Mr. Samuel Plant. 
Many of those present being from Mis- 
out, i was nensnen » as well as proper, 
that they “be shown.” Being shown, how- 
ever, there was no hesitation in their 
action; they gave their hearty indorse- 
ment to the and placed themselves 
steadfastly in support of the Milling Di- 
vision’s action. 

The Northwestern Miller sincerely con- 
gratulates the loyal millers of this ct 
on the patriotic spirit of co-operation 
which they have thus displayed. 
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ACT TO SAVE MORE FOOD 


Food Administration and Congress Plan Laws 
for Drastic Regulations for Further Con- 
servation to Meet Allies’ Urgent Needs 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 12.—As a re- 
sult of a conference held at the capitol 
today between Herbert Hoover, United 
States Food Administrator, Senator Pom- 
erene, of Ohio, and Congressman Lever, it 
is probable that bills will soon be intro- 
duced in the Senate and House to strength- 
en the food control bill and make possible 
the enforcement of more drastic regula- 
tions for the conservation of food. 

Enforced conservation in hotels and res- 
taurants and the extension of the anti- 
hoarding regulations to homes are two 
measures proposed. 

That such extension of control is re- 
garded as necessary is revealed in a state- 
ment issued by the Food Administration 
setting forth that the allies are in need of 
an additional 75,000,000 to 90,000,000 bus 
of wheat, and that they have asked Ameri- 
ca to double meat exports. These needs 
of the allies can be supplied only by more 
extensive saving inthis country. 

Mr. Hoover takes the ground that the 
time when compulsory rationing will be 
necessary in America is not yet in sight. 
He thinks that the supplementary regula- 
tions proposed will provide the necessary 
surplus for export, provided the American 
people can be aroused to the fact that 
food conservation is necessary to the win- 
ning of the war. 


NEED MUCH MORE WHEAT 


“It is true that the allies need from 
75,000,000 to 90,000,000 bus more Ameri- 
can wheat,” says a statement issued by the 
Food Administration today. 

“It is also true that we have already 
exported the theoretical surplus of the 
last harvest over our normal consumption. 
The American people have saved a consid- 
erable amount, estimated from 25,000,000 
to 50,000,000 bus, during the last five 
months, and we are exporting this saving. 

“We cannot and will not export more 
than our savings, for our own people must 
also be fed. The allies have reduced the 
bread rations to their people sharply the 
last few days, and if this lowered ration 
is to be maintained we must have more 
than hitherto. 

“Fvery grain of wheat and every ounce 
of flour and bread saved now is exactly 
that amount supplied to some man, 
woman and child among the allies. 

“We are asking the American people to 
further reduce their consumption of wheat 
products, and use other foodstuffs in- 
stead, for the allies must also have some 
wheat, as well as ourselves. It is one of 
the vital issues in winning the war that 
we must maintain the health and strength 
and morals of their men, women and 
children over this winter. 


PLAN TO SAVE FURTHER 


“Our 48 state food administrators have 
been in session in Washington the last 
few days devising with us a further pro- 
gramme of saving, which we will announce 
in a few days, in which we count with con- 
fidence on public support. 

“The allies are also asking us if we can 
- double our meat and pork product exports, 
as they must in England, France and 
Italy reduce their meat and fat ration un- 
less we can increase exports. We have 
replied that we will ask our people to 
save more, for we can only export our 
savings. 

“There need be no fear that our own 
supplies will not be protected, and if, as a 
result of this apprehension, any one should 
attempt the purchase of foodstuffs for 
hoarding, it will be robbing the allies of 
just that amount, and is a violation of the 
food law that will be followed up sharply. 
We have ruled that the holding of more 
than 30 days’ supplies by dealers, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers con- 
stitutes hoarding, and the purchase of 
more than usual amounts by consumers 
will likewise be so construed. 

“Legislation is being considered by Mr. 
Lever and Senator Pomerene for presen- 
tation to Congress for further ex- 
tension of the President’s howers to en- 
force conservation in manufacturing 
trades and in public eating-places. Al- 
though the majority have ated 


willingly and effectively, there is a mi- 
nority which patriotic appeals do not seem 


ca 
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to reach. With such regulation there will 

be no shortages, and equal justice to all. 

There is no need of rationing in America.” 
Ricrrarp B. Wartrovs. 


WANTS ARGENTINE GRAIN 


British Government Negotiates for Surplus 
Wheat, and Amount Is Reported to Be 
About 2,500,000 Tons—Harvest Begun 


Buenos Ares, Dec. 12,—Late informa- 
tion regarding the negotiation for Argen- 
tine cereals is to the effect that the British 
government is interested in the acquisition 
of 2,500,000 tons of wheat. Nothing au- 
thentic has been made known yet. 

Herbert Gibson, British wheat commis- 
sioner, has had several interviews, both 
with the Minister of Agriculture and the 
President of the Republic during the last 
10 days in connection with the deal re- 
ferred to. He has been accompanied. on 
each occasion by the British minister here. 

Harvesting is now becoming general, 
and reports of yields are satisfactory. It 
appears that the damage done by frost in 
the district of Bahia Blanca was greater 
than at first anticipated, so that the yield 
there will not be up to original promise. 
On the other hand, yields in the northern 
zone are so good as to justify the belief 
that original estimates will not be very 
far out. 

The department of rural economy and 
statistics, ministry of agriculture, states 
that the final forecast of grain yields will 





be rather later than usual this year, owing, 


to the exceptional responsibility attaching 
to the investigation under present circum- 
stances. 


ESTIMATED suRPLUS, 4,000,000 Tons 


In the meantime; I would estimate the 
exportable surplus of wheat for 1918, at 
nearer 4,000,000 tons than 4,500,000, as 
cabled. This is on the basis of roughly 
1,800,000 tons for home consumption and 
seed; that is to say, a total production of 
something under 6,000,000 tons. 

A considerable amount of incendiarism 
is reported from many parts of the grain 
zone. While some of it is probably cor- 
rectly attributed to accidental causes, 
such as sparks from locomotives and trac- 
tors, there is no. doubt that other fires 
have been caused intentionally. 

The state of unrest which has long been 
prevalent amongst the working classes 
here has become extensive among harvest 
laborers, and professional agitators are 
urging them to stipulate for wages of $8 
m/n per day for an 8-hour day, threaten- 
ing to set fire to wheat, either growing or 
stacked, if these terms are not acceded to. 

Allied grain-buying firms here are said 
to have decided, by common consent, to 
abstain from forward dealings in wheat, 
with the object of not inflating prices 


unduly. ae 
. J. Lame. 


LINSEED AND OATS SURPLUS 


The exportable surplus of linseed is 
estimated by the Review of the River 
Plate at 850,000 tons; oats, about 1,000,- 
000. This journal remarks further: 

“It stands to reason that high harvest 
wages and extortionate prices for binder 
twine and for sacks must raise the cost of 
production of wheat very considerably. 
We hear that growers look to receive an 
average of $12 m/n per 100 kilos for their 
wheat in order to get only an equitable 
return on their capital and labor. It is 
said that one of the principal points in 
discussion in the negotiations for the 
allies’ wheat purchase is the minimum 
price which the Argentine government will 
impose, as foreshadowed a week or two 
ago by the minister of agriculture.” 

OFFICIAL VIEWS CROP AND REPORTS 

Dr. Pueyrredon, minister of agriculture, 
recently visited grainfields in the southern 

art of Buenos Aires province. He was 
interviewed by La Prensa, which stated: 

Referring to the condition of the grow- 
ing crops, Dr. Pueyrredon said that the 
news spread in Buenos Aires that in the 
zone of Bahia Blanca the harvest was little 
less than lost, was an unwise exaggeration 
which damaged the district and discredit- 
ed its lands. 

“T have made a tour over an, extensive 
zone. I have covered nearly 150 kilo- 
meters in motor-car amongst the crops, 
stopping to examine the plants, and I can 
assert that the harvest is Some 
wheat is backward and some oats have 


- 


suffered from the effects of the drouth, 
the winds and the frosts, but, in general, 
the crops promise yields which, taken alto- 
gether, should be very satisfactory. 

“Let it be conceded that I understand 
something about agriculture, and bélieve 
me that I was agreeably surprised to be 
able to prove in Cabildo, for example, 
where it was said that the harvest was lost, 
that the wheat is splendidly developed and 
will give more than 10 fanegas (1,500 lbs) 
per hectare (2.49 acres). 

“T have had in my hands recently taken 
samples of wheat and oats showing the 
grain to be sound and heavy. People who 
propagate such pessimistic news dam- 
age to the region of Bahia Blanca. I do 
not deny that there will be some chacras 
which have sustained losses, and that the 
yields from them will influence in the 
general total of the production, but in the 
district which I have just traversed the 
harvest is good.” 


COAST FEED PRICE CUT 


New Schedule Showing Reduction of Approx- 
imately $4 a Ton Is Reported at San 
Franciseo—Official Crop Review 


In a review of weather and crop condi- 
tions at the close of 1917 in California, the 
government forecaster for the district 
stated: 

“In the northern half of the state the 
rainfall, while deficient, has been sufficient 
to sprout wheat and barley, which is com- 
ing up to good stands. In the southern 
half the rainfall has been so little that 
scarcely any wheat and barley has come 
up, and that which has germinated has a 
poor eoelor. It is getting too late to do 
much toward increasing the acreage of 
wheat in this section, although there is 
much land available for this crop. 

“Should rains occur in January 
the acreage in barley will be greatly in- 
creased. In the coast counties there have 
been a good many foggy. mornings, and 
the consequent dampness has been bene- 





. ficial, but good soaking rains are badly 


needed in this section, as well as in the 
interior south of the delta counties.” 


CUT PRICES ON FEEDS 


New reduced prices for feed went into 
effect in California Jan. 9, the San Fran- 
cisco Journal of Commerce states. 

According to the announcement the re- 
duction was a measure for the immediate 
relief of California farmers, poultry rais- 
ers and stockmen, and the new maximum 
prices at mill on bran, middlings, shorts 
and mixed feeds were fixed at a confer- 
ence between S. B. McNear, chairman of 
the Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration for the state, and a 
dozen representative millers. _ 

“The new prices,” says the report, “show 
an average reduction on each class of feed 
qf approxiniately $4 ton Over prices three 
weeks ago, when rules were promulgated 
regulating prices of wheat by-products 
based on the price of wheat itself. The 
new prices fixed today are as follows: 

“Bran, per ton, $34@35; shorts, $35@ 
36; mixed feed, $837@38; middlings, $41.50 
@42.50. 

“These prices, applicable to San Fran- 
cisco, with $1 less at Sacramento and 
Stockton, are for cash at the mill in car- 
load lots, and include sacking, with an 
additional rate of 50c per ton in less than 
carload lots. Prices previously announced 
were on a bulk basis. Consumers will be 
able to purchase the classes of feeds enu- 
merated at these prices at the mill, which 
are based on costs plus a ‘just’ profit to the 
wholesalers. When purchases are made 
through retail dealers, it was announced, 
the dealers’ ‘reasonable’ profit will be 
added. 

SOME RAIN FALLS 

Weather conditions, which during the 
last few weeks have been the cause of 
grave apprehension on the part of the 
farmers of California, showed a decided 
change when, according to dispatches to 
the Sacramento Union, the long dry spell 
was broken with a light rain which started 
throughout the Sacramento Valley. 

The rainfall this winter has been so far 
below normal that it has been insufficient 
to keep the sprouting wheat growing, and 
a number of the farmers had to re-seed 
their fields. 


Contracts have been let by the Shipping 
Board for 4,000 ships, with a net dead- 
weight carrying capacity of 8,000,000 tons, 
according to Vice-Chairman Stevens. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Millia Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Jan. 13 Jan. 15 
Jan.12 Jan.5 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....294,210 371,195 296,970 407,685 
Duluth-Superior 28,335 12,165 12,890 34,035 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 4,000 8,000 19,000 

Totele .isccee 326,545 387,360 317,950 460,720 
Outside mills*..148,090 ...... 128,060 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.474,635 ...... 446,000 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 25,400 26,000 37,600 29,000 
St. Louist ..... 50,400 45,500 52,400 41,700 
Buffalo ........ 102,570 119,150 107,500 149,550 
Rochester. ..66+ sess covccs 11,600 11,400 
Chicago ....... 22,000 23,750 18,250 21,750 


Kansas City.... 68,700 63,400 63,500 68,700 
Kansas Cityt...226,566 237,520 213,025 215,060 
Toledo 30,300 29,700 32,000 37,000 
Toledof 
Nashville** .... 


49,440 50,470 81,475 88,135 
Portland, Oreg. 29,871 15,905 ...... ..«.+- 


Seattle ........ 38,135 30,760 24,656 29,250 
Tacoma ....... 46,640 36,445 30,325 26,425 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 13 Jan. 15 
Jan.12 Jan.5 1917 1916 
Minneapolis 57 72 57 90 





Duluth-Superior .. 79 34 36 90 
Outside mills* .... 67 54 58 73 

Average spring.. 60 64 56 84 
Milwaukee ........ 33 33 66 77 
St. Louis ......... 50 52 75 71 
St. Louist ........ 65 59 68 70 
Bwlala: uc. ccccess 70 64 90 
Rochester .. 57 56 
Chicago ......++.. 91 61 80 
Kansas City ...... 83 77 89 96 
Kansas City? ..... 81 81 73 78 
BerOSO sc acesccestds 63 62 67 77 
Toledo. .cccavesss 59 54 63 68 
Nashville** ....... 41 35 51 66 
Portland, Oregon.. 90 48 +s — 
BORCte ccccecsccocs 81 65 60 72 
TRCOME .ccccdsese 81 63 54 46 

Totals wcccecsecs 67 59 62 79 
Minnesota-Dakotas 60 64 56 84 
Other states ...... 67 61 65 73 


Flour output for Week ending Jan. 12 at 
all above points shows an increase of 10 per 
cent compared with week ending Jan. 5. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Jan. 9-15 ....$4.75% $......@4.74% $4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Jan. 15) at 43. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 


as follows: 
. Sight 60-day 
Jan. 7-12 ........ $4.75 $4.70% 


3-day 
$4.74% 





Canadian Grain Movement 
During the season of navigation of the 
year 1917 the following quantities of 
wheat were shipped from Fort William 

and Port Arthur to the ports named: 


To Canadian ports— Bus 
GIO. SA och vb eodcaes cat cee 221,592 





Depot Harbor ............seceseee 5,214,044 
SUE nS ade cdeh 40 avas picew tas 8,566,065 
PED. 5.0 6.645% Hd eet ae UR CAmeee® 90,500 
| ESS rere ier aren: 6,591,817 
POMGNOIR. cacwbediconcrcoesoeasens 716,221 
OEE GMOUED s.c6 ci apeverncetace 22,244,111 
Peet. MCMC. «2. 0c cc ccvecscves 24,830,050 
i a ig eS Rey re 12,186,265 
0) ee re re eee ee 80,659,666 
To United States ports— 
PED. ok. 0 mews ¥ 04-00b e006) esse 69,276,596 
CH bs ov et cyte i eess.cus wb beees 114,550 
PN ese cc evticveeeiy setees 66,109 
ROP Ferree ere re re ee 224.207 
EPMUEE “se bon db Vises Cotes seveterue 894,896 
BP hin biv'9. 04-40 <edcobu'S oon wi sake 664,799 
Fairport .... 1,187,098 
Ogdensburg 56,700 
Port Huron . 396,250 
pA RON Ee Power ee Per ee 114,096 
EE 90s th 5 6 CCK a PEE s 00 600 0% 72,995,302 
Te & oo BR ee Pree 352,955 
Winter storage in boats........... 5,891,388 


Grand: total .0....ccccceseceees 159,899,313 
During the same period there were 
shipped of oats 36,888,973 bus; barley, 
5,176,344; flaxseed, 5,693,190; rye, 63,585; 
elevator screenings, 46,707 tons. ‘ 
A. H. Batty. 





A recent news report from Buenos 
Aires stated that numerous fires had oc- 
curred among the granaries in Argentine 
harbors. 
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GOVERNMENT BUYS 30 PER CENT 





Will Take That Proportion of Country’s Flour Output for Army, Navy and 
Export Purposes —Will Requisition if Offers From Mills are Not 
Adequately Forthcoming—Amounts Needed to be Stated 
Every Two Weeks—Forms for Tenders 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion, in order to supply the needs. of the 
army and navy, and export trade to the 
nations associated with the United States, 
desires to buy from every mill not to ex- 
ceed 30 per cent of its output. In case 
a sale of 30 per cent is not made at a 
price satisfactory to the Food Adminis- 
tration, it will be necessary to requisition 
the flour desired. 

Bids are to be made in the usual man- 
ner for army and navy requirements, and 
where awards are made to mills on such 
bids, such awards will be applied as part 
of the 30 per cent required by the Food 
Administration. Notices will be sent to 
each mill, at least two weeks in advance, 
of the percentage of their output which 
the Food Administration desires to obtain 
from them for a subsequent period of 30 
days. 

This measure is not taken with a view 
to diminish the supply to the markets, but 
to secure a better and more regular flow 
of commodities, and to prevent congestion 
and inequalities in stocks of flour. 

It should further insure adequate han- 
dling of transportation with respect to 
the army and navy and export require- 
ments, and a regular supply of flour for 
the associates of the United States at fa- 
vorable loading points. 

This notice necessarily applies to all 
mills in the United States, so that export 
allotments may be more justly appor- 
tioned. In many respects this is the most 
important step yet taken and, with a full 
realization that its requirements apply 
equally to all, each mill is expected so to 
regulate its business that it will be pre- 
pared to respond promptly to the requests 
for these offers of flour. 

The following form covers all the de- 
tails which must be stated by every mill 
in making tenders of flour under this new 
order: 


United States Food Administration, ° 
Milling Division No. ......: 
We offer flour in an amount up to 30 
per cent of our February output, in 140-Ib 


cebeb reac seen sacks, .......+.+.+.iPade, 
(jute or cotton) : 
BYOME 0.645 tact eu ats.¢. 6. foes per 
ey a ey ed ry ee , terms 
(seaport) 
arrival draft, shipment in February, from 
é Ses eeones Ree ees ARES Sepia 
(location of mill) ° 
Railroad. If to be shipped on milling-in- 
transit rate, state particulars............ 
TROUAUIS -0.k-0 6 Exc CUMIGE ENGR o Kees etee 


eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


In connection with this form, the fol- 
lowing points are to be noted: 

The sacks must be 140-lb jutes, or 
140-lb cottons made from 40-in 2¥%4-yd 
sheeting, or 140-lb osnaburg of 40-in 8-oz 
goods. 

All flour must, of course, be milled 
according to the recent regulations, and 
the grade (100 per cent, 95 per cent, or 
second clear) must be stated in the offer. 
The brand under which the flour will be 
packed must also be stated. The price 
should be per barrel of 196 lbs. The price 
is on the basis of f.o.b. Atlantic seaport 
taking the best rate from the mill. Terms 
are arrival draft, payable on arrival of 
car at seaboard. 

This flour is bought for the account of 
the Grain Corporation for shipment to 
our European associates, and for the use 
of the army and navy. No commission is 
to be added to the price of the flour. 





Change in Mill Ownership 
__ Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan.’ 15.—(Special 
lelegram)—Announcement is made of the 
purchase by M. B. MeNair, secretary and 
manager of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co., of the half interest in that concern 
until now owned by L. B. Young, of 

Hutchinson. 

_ The transaction gives Mr. McNair and 
his father, J. H. McNair, of Halstead, 
Kansas, control and practically complete 
ownership of the Lyons company, which 


owns a 500-bbl mill at Lyons, and a 200- 
bbl plant at Burrton. ‘The sale of Mr. 
Young’s interest was partly occasioned by 
the consolidation of his other milling in- 
terests at Hutchinson, Winfield and Cald- 
well. ‘ 

R. E. Sverre. 





NAMED TO CONTROL OIL 


Mark L. Requa, of California, Is Appointed, 
Having Been Released from Food Ad- 
ministration for That Purpose 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The appointment is  an- 
nounced of Mark L. Requa, of California, 
to handle oil matters for the government. 
Ever since the creation of the Food Ad- 
ministration Mr. Requa has been a prin- 
cipal assistant of Herbert C. Hoover. His 
transfer has been arranged with Mr. Hoo- 
ver, who has consented to the change 
because of Mr. Requa’s qualifications for 
the new position. 

Mr. Requa leaves the Food Adminis- 
tration only because his services are be- 
lieved to be of more value to the govern- 
ment in connection with the oil situation. 
He is one of the volunteer workers who is 
giving the government his time and abili- 
ties, and paying his own expenses while 
in the service. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Indiana Bakers’ Meeting 

Inptanapouts, Inp., Jan. 15.—(Special 
Telegram )—The midwinter meeting of the 
Indiana Master’ Bakers’ Association, 
scheduled to be held today, was postponed 
until Feb. 5 on account of the heavy snow- 
storm which prevented bakers from at- 
tending. 

About 75 bakers from near-by towns 
were present, and held an informal meet- 
ing. State Food Administrator H. E. 
Barnard was present, and outlined the 
government’s policy in handling the bak- 
ing industry. The regular programme 
for the convention was carried over. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





Favors Maximum Prices 
Cuicaco, I1t., Jan, 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—President A. Stamford White, in 
his inaugural address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 
14, said he favored maximum prices being 
fixed on corn, oats and barley for cash and 


futures. He regards the situation as to 
foodstuffs, and especially wheat, as 
serious, 


C. H. CHALien. 





More Snow, Crop Protected 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—There has been a further snowfall 
in Missouri and southern Illinois. All 
sections now have several inches of snow 
covering, sufficient to insure protection to 
the growing crop from the extreme cold 
weather prevailing. The general condition 
of the wheat crop remains good. 

Perer Deruien. 





Oregon Mill Burns 
The plant of the Condon Milling Co., at 
Condon, Oregon, burned Jan. 6. Loss, 
$30,000. The company will rebuild the 
mill. ‘ 





Council of Defense Reports 

Introducing the report of the Council 
of Defense, Washington, D. C., which was 
made public Jan. 5, Director W. S. Gif- 
ford states that the scope of the work is 
to make available to the United States the 
best thought and effort of American in- 
dustrial and professional life for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

The Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of Defense advises how commer- 
cial business might best meet the demands 
of war, and the report states that one of 
the board’s first undertakings was to stop 
wasteful returns of unsold bread to bak- 
eries. Another campaign was to elim- 
inate waste in delivery, and do away with 
special deliveries. - 


By securing options, the committee on 
supplies has enabled the government to 
make substantial savings in purchases; 
also by “pegging” — of various arti- 
cles, eliminating middlemen and curbing 
competition between government depart- 
ments. In many instances, the report 
states, the committee has succeeded in 
“pegging” the price on a given article to 
be required in large quantities by the 
government, maintaining purchase prices 
which existed at the date of entering the 
war. 

There were 408 persons engaged on con- 
tinuous work for the council June 30, 
1917, and of this number only 168 were 
receiving compensation. Most of these 
were clerks and stenographers. 





NEW KANSAS MILL MERGER 





Mills at Hutchinson, Winfield and Caldwell 
Come Under New Company—Total Ca- 
pacity About 2,000 Bbis 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 12.—A charter 
has been granted to the Consolidated 
Flour Mills of Hutchinson, Kansas, the 
incorporators being Jed W. Burns, Fred 
F. Burns, B. F. Young, L. B. Young and 
R. L. Burns. This new firm is capitalized 
at $300,000, and is a consolidation of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., the 
Winfield (Kansas) Flour Mills, and the 
Border Queen Milling Co., Caldwell. The 
combined output of these mills is about 
2,000 bbls per day. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Free Ports in United States 


Much has been printed of late on the 
subject of free ports for the United 
States, and the Tariff Commission has 
made a study of the proposition. Weekly 
Commercial News, of San Francisco, said 
recently: “A free port area would be of 
the greatest advantage to the port of San 
Francisco in facilitating transshipments. 
It would mean an area free from the sur- 
veillance of the customs service of the 
United States government and the system 
of drawbacks as provided in the tariff 
would probably be dispensed with. 

“The free port area would include ware- 
houses, which would supplement and in 
time would no doubt take the place of the 
bonded warehouse system. 

“Exempt from customs supervision, 
ships could be rapidly discharged in the 
free port, and that district woul have all 
the advantages of other parts of the port. 

“The exports from this port especially 
would be greatly expanded if a free port 
should be established here. 

“Within this free area cargo could be 
stored, mixed, manufactured and exported 
without the interference of the customs 
service. Certain cities in northern Europe, 
notably the port of Hamburg, have found 
their transshipment trade greatly increased 
by the adoption of free ports.” 





Sinks Flour as Sea Test 


With a view to ascertaining the amount 
of damage done to flour by submersion, 
D. C. Connell, a baker, of Brighton, New 
South Wales, submerged a bag of flour 
in the sea at Hobson’s Bay, according to 
a report in the Australasian Baker and 
Millers’ Gazette, and the result was given 
in a communication to the press by John 
S. Brunton, who, after pointing out the 
advantages accruing to the shipping of 
flour, showed that if a vessel loaded with 
flour were sunk, the cargo, if salved, 
would be still edible. The report states: 

“To sink it, a 98-lb weight was lashed 
to the bag, and although I think less 
would have sunk it, I believe it would float 
and support 75 lbs, or half its own weight, 
as it could be raised off the bottom by a 
slight pull with one hand with the 98 Ibs 
attached. It was left in the water 67 
hours. I then brought it home to my 
bakehouse, and weighed the bag at once, 
and it scaled 155 Ibs. 

“It was left to dry for four days, and 
then emptied for the purpose of mixing 
into dough, and I got 120 Ibs of perfectly 
dry flour, the bag and waste weighing 
28 lbs; showing the evaporation of 5 lbs 
of water absorbed and 2 lbs flour loss in 
weight. The bread produced was sub- 
mitted to a few interested friends, and 
proclaimed excellent.” 

It seems to be a well-known fact in 
shipping circles that flour will float after 
immersion, and also suffer little damage. 
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LINGHAM FOR PRESIDENT 


Federation Committee Nominates F. J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y., to Succeed Mr. 
Plant as President 


The committee appointed by Samuel 
Plant, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, to nominate candidates for 
the presidency of the Federation for the 
ensuing year, has reported, through its 





- chairman, Edgar H. Evans, the nomina- 


tion of Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y. 
Mr. Lingham has accepted the nomina- 
tion, 

Mr. Lingham is vice-president of the 
Federal Milling Co.’ For many years he 
has been conspicuous for his services to 
the milling industry through his work in 
the Millers’ National Federation, and par- 
ticularly as chairman of the standing 
committee on federal grain grades and 
standards. In the long and arduous period 
preceding the passage of the present fed- 
eral grain standards act, Mr. Lingham 
represented the millers with very great 
ability, and rendered invaluable services 
both to the trade and to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

On the formation of the Milling Divi- 
sion of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Lingham was appointed by 
Mr. Hoover chairman of Division No. 1 
(eastern), and has performed his duties 
in this office with the same ability and 
absolute devotion to his task which have 
marked all his work for the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Offerings Light with Active Inquiry 
and Demand—Little Millfeed Obtain- 
able—Prices Unchanged 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

PuinaperpHia, Pa., Jan. 15.—Flour 
firm, under light offerings and a fairly 
active demand. Quotations, 196 lbs in 
wood: winter patent, $11@11.50. Spring 
first clear, spot, $10.45@10.60; bakers pat- 
ent, spot $11.40@11.60, mill shipment 
$10.65@11; family brands, spot, $11@ 
11.50. City mills’ choice and fancy pat- 
ent, spot, $11@11.50; regular grades win- 
ter straight, $10.10@10.25; patent, $10.25 
@10.50. Bran in small supply, and quiet 
at former rates. 

SamueEt S. DanieEts. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15.—Scant flour 
offerings are limiting business, due to 
some mills having ground their allotment 
and others being unable to secure wheat. 
Inquiries good, and market firmer on spot 
flour. Good demand for millfeed at gov- 
ernment prices, but little is obtainable. 

Perer Deruen. 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 15.—Flour nomi- 
nally steady at last quotations, with of- 
ferings generally larger, but trading light 
and confined principally to 100 per cent 
soft winter straights for export. Millfeed 
unchanged and ignored. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—Offerings of 
flour moderate, with good demand. Barley 
flour is in good demand, but spot offerings 
small. Millfeed nominal on wheat feed, 
which is scarce both for transit and mill 
shipment; other feed quiet and unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 





New Trade-Mark Bureau 

Official information was given out in 
Washington Jan. 6 that a trade-mark 
registration bureau had been formed at 
Havana, Cuba, for the northern division 
of American republics. In the northern 
group the trade-mark treaty has been rat- 
ified by the United. States, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, and Costa Rica. This 
leaves Mexico, Salvador and Haiti to 
ratify. 

The International High Commission 
will make a renewed effort to secure 
enough ratifications in continenta! South 
America to bring about the early inaugu- 
ration of the bureau at Rio Janeiro, thus 
insuring trade-mark protection through- 
out the western hemisphere. 


Objection is made by many grain rais- 
ers in Argentina, according to a dispatch 
from there, to the sale of grain abroad, 
=. the ground that it is not going to the 
allies. 
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Mrnneapouis, Turspay, Jan. 15, 1918 








The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 76,985 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 12) 294,210 bbls, 
against 296,970 in 1917, 407,685 in 1916, 
and 363,305 in 1915. Today 21 mills are 
in operation, and an increase is expected. 
A year ago, mills made 274,690 ‘bbls. 


“A featureless week,” is the way most 
millers describe market conditions since 
Jan. 8. The demand, as heretofore, far 
exceeds the supply. Millers are for the 
most part simply taking their choice of 
the business offered, contenting themselves 
with doing the best they can for their cus- 
tomers under the circumstances. A ma- 
jority report that virtually every barrel 
that was automatically canceled Dec. 25, 
on government direction, has since been 
reinstated at the new basis. 

Some milling companies had to make 
important changes in their plants to en- 
able them to manufacture flour out of the 
quantity of wheat prescribed. These 
changes took time. In the meantime, 
orders canceled have been reinstated. The 
result, in some instances, has been that 
bookings represented more flour than the 
mills in question could readily make within 
the 30-day limit. 

Other companies, on the other hand, 
were able to go ahead milling under the 
new regulations with little interruption. 
They have been simply swamped with 
offers of business from this trade. How- 
ever, they have confined themselves large- 
ly to reinstating old orders and taking 
care of less than car-lot business from 
their old-established trade. Temporarily, 
mixed-car business is absorbing an unusu- 
ally big percentage of the output. 

Much complaint is still heard of light 
wheat receipts. Mills that did not run 
heavily at this time during the last three 
years are finding tneir allotment of wheat 
now rather slim. Other mills, however, 
that usually run fairly heavily at this time 
of year, are getting enough to run on now. 

Minneapolis millers, as ‘a rule, are tak- 
ing kindly to the new government ruling 
that 30 per cent of their production be set 
aside for government uses. The ruling 
will not disrupt the business of some mills, 
as they have been selling almost equal this 
quantity to the government for some time 
past. The order, however, means that 
government business will be divided 
equally among all mills, so that the burden 
will not fall on a few. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are asking 
for war quality flour a range of $9.75@10 
per 196 lbs in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 


* #*# 


Mills report a sharp consumptive de- 
mand for all grades of millfeed. Many 
are behind on deliveries, and have not a 
pound of feed to offer in straight cars. 
Temporarily, their output is just about 
sufficient to care for mixed-car business. 
Some claim that under the new system of 
milling their yield of feed is much smaller 
than heretofore. 

With mixed feed commanding a pre- 
mium of $2@4 ton over bran and shorts, 
the tendency is to turn out more of the 
former. The production of flour middlings 
and red dog has been cut down very ma- 
terially. Consequently, latter grades are 
sea 


ree. 

Jobbers claim that they are practically 
out of business. They are unable to get 
wd aoagry to speak of from mills. The 
volume of business being done by jobbers 
is insignificant. Unless conditions change, 
jobbers are wondering just what will be- 
come of them after they have received 
delivery on old contracts with mills. 


Quotations are nominal, since mills have 
nothing to offer. Prices based on govern- 
ment ruling are as follows: bran, $82@ 
32.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; standard middlings, $34@34.50; 
flour middlings, $41@41.50; red dog, $47 
@47.50,—latter in 140-lb sacks. Jobbers 
are getting about $1 ton more. In a few 
scattering instances, where jobbers had 
feed available for quick shipment, they 
have been able to get $1.50@2 ton more. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Jan. 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 39 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 38,350 bbls; show that in the 
week ending Jan. 12 they made 148,090 
bbls of flour against 128,050 in 1916. 

Thirty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 355 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 4,565 in 1916. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,792,000 
bus, a decrease from the preceding week 
of 152,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 38,000 bus, and at Duluth 
114,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 12, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 1,636 1,784 1,539 2,657 2,187 
Duluth ......... *156 179 1,177 159 359 
Totals ........ 1,792 1,963 2,716 2,816 2,546 
Duluth, bonded.. ... 64 116 21 60 
Totals ........ -++ 2,017 2,832 2,837 2,606 


*Includes Canadia 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 12, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 47,740 69,401 99,808 69,264 








Duluth ....... *16,151 18,042 84,201 48,651 
Totals ...... 63,891 77,443 184,009 117,915 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 2,388 38,701 1,127 
Totals .....5 sseee 79,831 187,710 119,042 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: ° 
1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 


Minneapolis.. 475 12,483 14,273 17,810 19,630 
Duluth ..... *983 6,617 11,5690 9,336 11,741 


Totals.... 1,458 18,100 25,863 27,146 31,371 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 878 273 114 848 


Totals.... .... 18,978 26,136 27,260 32,219 
*Includes Canadian, 








MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-Ib cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.60@10.70. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-Ib sacks, $34.50 for 
shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


NEW-CROP FUTURE TRADING STOPPED 


The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce on Jan. 11 the 
following resolution: “Resolved, That ef- 


fective immediately, and until further 
notice, the use of the exchange room and 
its facilities is withdrawn'so far as the 
making of purchases and sales of any 
grain for future delivery is concerned, as 
distinguished from cash transactions, for 


any trading month after the May, 1918, 
future.” ’ 

Since the only future trading done in 
Minneapolis is in oats and gi ruling 


applies to these action is 
taken at this time to discourage traders 
from — se beh one oe rs 8 
¢ very and prevent, if possible, a 
further pracy values through speculative 
buying. 

PEAVY STOCK TRANSFER VALID 

The Minnesota supreme court has 
handed down a decision in the case of Mrs. 
Katherine Jordan Peavey, widow of 
George W. Peavey, vs. Frederick B. Wells 
et al. in which appellant sought to have a 
transfer of deck in the firm of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. set aside. The syllabus in 
the court’s decision follows: 

First. Plaintiff’s testate sold to two of 
defendants certain stock in a corporation 
in which all were actively enga, taking 
in Pe a note secured by the stock as 
collateral, payable only out of dividends 
on the stock. 

Second. This action is brought to set 
aside the transfer, not on the ground of 
misrepresentation or deceit, but on con- 
structive fraud. The principle of law in- 
voked is that he who bargains in a matter 
of advantage with a person placing confi- 
dence in him, cannot be permitted to get 
the better of the bargain. 

Third. The facts do not bring the case 
within that principle. Deceased acted un- 
derstandingly and with free volition. His 
acts bound him. _ ; 

Fourth. The nature of the consideration 
under the circumstances of the case, raises 
no presumption of fraud. 

Fifth. Failure to secure independent 
legal advice is not, in itself, ground for 
avoiding the transaction. 

Sixth. The fact that the transaction also 
involved the creation of a trust making 
defendants trustees and deceased a bene- 
ficiary, does not affect the validity of the 
transfer of stock. 

Judgment affirmed. 


TERMINAL WHEAT STOCKS LIGHT 
While wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
compare favorably with those of a year 
ago, the fact that there is no surplus on 
hand to fall back upon, and mills are 
depending upon day-to-day receipts, 
makes them appear much smaller than 
they really are. There is an insistent de- 
mand for everything arriving, and few 
mills get anywhere near as much as they 
would like. Some claim to be getting less 
than 50 per cent of what they actually 
urgently need. In consequence, mill oper- 
ations are restricted. 

The movement in the interior from 
farms is negligible. Most country eleva- 
tors, however, have fair stocks of wheat, 
but lack of cars prevents prompt ship- 
ment to terminals. For weeks past the 
grain trade has been working to get wheat 
moved to terminals in order to avert pos- 
sible trouble. Wheat stocks in public ele- 
vators at Minneapolis are the smallest on 
record for this time of year, being barely 
enough to keep city mills running two 
days at maximum capacity. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was held Jan. 
8. All the old officers were re-elected, as 
follows: William Silverson, president; 
John H. Siegel, vice-president; Charles 
Vogtel, secretary and general manager; 
Clifford A. Taney, second vice-president; 
H. L. Beecher, treasurer; A. O. Olson, 
ae x directors are 
Messrs. verson, Sie; Vogtel, Tan 
and Beecher. 6 3 


CAT FLOUR A POSSIBILITY 


The Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
been conducting a series of experiments in 
the manufacture of oat flour. The yield 
is found to be very small, only 26 per cent, 
or, in other words, 8 Ibs and 1 oz of flour 
to the bushel. Out of a run of 400 bus 
of oats, only 1714 bbls of flour were pro- 
duced. 

While the yield is disappointing, the 
flour has a wee appearance and is well 
flavored, and it should make a very ac- 

table substitute for wheat flour. 

her or not it could be made and sold 

in commercial quantities would d d 

oy peg on what the by-product could be 
sold at. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES INCREASED 


Minnesota demurrage charges are to be 
increased to the basis recently established 


lems in regard to their m 
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by Director-General McAdoo, Free time 
of 48 hours will be allowed, after which 
demurrage charges accrue. For the first 
day after the expiration of the free time 
the charge will be $3, the second day $4, 
and an increase of $1 a day thereafter 
until a maximum of $10 is reached. After 
that the charge is to be $10 per day. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
in the East. . 

John G. Sterling has been — 
assistant manager of the Clarx Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. _ 

O. B. Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was a Minneapolis 
visitor Jan. 12-14. 

The Tri-State Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion is holding its eighteenth annual con- 
vention in Fargo, N. D., this week. 

A meeting of the Doughman’s Club is to 
be held at St. Paul, Jan. 16, at which time 
officers for the ensuing year are to be 
elected. 

George B. Norris, president Blaisdell 
Milling Co., has been elected president of 
the Metropolitan National Bank, Minne- 
apolis. 

Walter R. Reed, president of the 
Amenia & Sharon Land Co., Amenia, N. 
D., was in Minneapolis early in the week. 
His company owns the mill at Casselton, 
N. D., now operated under lease by the 
Baldwin Flour Mills. 

Edwin C. Brown and W. E. McGregor, 
of Minneapolis, have been assigned to 
duties in connection with the Food Admin- 
istration, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton. They are connected with the enforce- 
ment division, and will check up to see that 
merchants: and manufacturers live up to 
their pledges of co-operation. 

One hears the opinion frequently ex- 
pressed nowadays that the government will 
ultimately have to place a maximum price 
on barley, corn and oats. These cereals 
have advanced to such high levels that con- 
sumers are averse to purchasing them as 
substitutes for wheat. They, naturally, 
draw their comparisons from the price 
basis, and lose sight of the fact that the 
chief object is to conserve wheat, the food 
value not being a consideration at all. 
Close students of the food situation, how- 
ever, claim that before the crop year is 
ended the public will be forced to pay as 
much er more for less desirable food com- 
modities than they are now paying for 
wheat flour. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

This department has recently received 
a great many calls for second millers. Any 
such seeking positions would do well to 
send in their names to The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Scores of interior mills are planning 
with millfurnishers to make changes 
necessary to enable them to quickly chan 
from grinding wheat to other cereals. 
Never before in the history of the trade 
has there been such a spirited demand for 
bolting cloth. 

James H. Hammill, of Minnea . 
whose appointment as mana of the 
mechanical department of the Millin Di- 
vision of the United States Food Admin 
istration was mentioned in these columns a 
week ago, has already taken up his new 
duties. All millers en. | technical prob- 

lis are urged to 
correspond with the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Food Administration at New 
York. Mr. Hammill has had 30 years’ ex- 
perience in building and diagraming mills, 
and is prepared to render assistance to 
those that contemplate grinding coarse 
grain. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

All railroads centering in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are following the suggestion 
of Director-General McAdoo and are 
making an effort this. week to clean up 
shipments. Special attention is being paid 
— loading and unloading, in an 
eavor to release equipment now tied up. 
A great many freight solicitors in the 
Northwest are fearful that the taking 
over of the railroads by the government 


to 
en 


will result in their losing their positions. . 


Many oe have been notified by their 
principals that their services will be re- 
tain but their clerks and other em- 
ployees are into other lines of 
work as rapidly as possible. 

(Continued on page 195.) 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 12, 1918 








This week’s flour output by local mills 
shows an increase of 5,300 bbls over last, 
and not the slightest complaint or protest 
is heard against the regulation recentl, 
announced , the Milling Division whic 
restricts the quantity of wheat to be used 
in the manufacture of a barrel of flour. 
The efforts of millers to adjust the price 
difference, where bookings called for flour 
not so closely milled, have been almost 100 


per cent successful. A broad, general de-— 


mand for flour continues, with prices for 
the new-style product holding steady at 
around $9.65@9.70, bulk, Missouri River. 

Yesterday’s Food Administration order 
that mills shall devote 30 per cent of their 
flour output to filling the requirements of 
the army, navy and export trade is caus- 
ing no concern, since most mills have been 
supplying this proportion or more of their 
output to government needs for some time. 

The apportionment of wheat supplies to 
mills during the balance of the crop year 
is cause for greater concern, since firms 
whose plants were partially idle during 
the three-year period used as a basis of 
calculation have perhaps consumed their 
quota of the 1917 crop, and must grind 
corn or other cereal than wheat or dis- 
continue operations. 

One of the smaller Kansas City mills 
will confine its operations to the manufac- 
ture of corn goods until new-crop wheat 
is available, but the larger, more active 
local and interior mills generally are in a 
fairly advantageous ition in respect 
to their probable apportionment of wheat. 

A rather mixed situation still exists in 
the feed market, owing to the recent order 
of the Milling Division, but millers, are 
accepting it with good grace, while Some 
of the jobbers are reaping handsome 
profits, temporarily, though much in 
doubt as to future business. Mill quota- 
tions, based on the government regula- 
tions, are unchanged at $1.60 for bran, 
$1.70 for brown shorts and $2.25 for white 
shorts, there being extremely light offer- 
ings of the latter since the new style of 
milling became effective. 

The puzzling feature of the feed situa- 
tion is that spot bran sold yesterday on the 
trading floor of the Board of Trade at 
$1.80, and mills are daily reveiving bids 
that are 10@20c 100 lbs over the 
regulated price. FE patistactey adjust- 
ment of conditions, however, is anticipated 
within a few days. 


COLD WEATHER RESTRICTS MOVEMENT 


Arrivals of wheat in Kansas City 
dropped to almost nothing late this week, 
owing to the heavy snowstorm which seri- 
ously interrupted rail traffic. Farm de- 
liveries also will be similarly affected for 
a few days, as snow is badly drifted, ren- 
dering the roads temporarily impassable 
with heavily loaded wagons. Increased 
receipts may be expected soon, however, as 
cars are provided for the movement of 
wheat that is stored in country elevators 
awaiting loading. 

The marketing of corn has been more 

eneral the last few ‘days, according to 

ealers, than at any time during the crop 
year, and special efforts are being made to 
provide cars for its transportation, so 
that soft corn can be moved before warm 
weather arrives. Offerings meet with an 
excellent shipping demand from almost 
every part of the country. 


SNOW FOR THE WHEATFIELDS 
Considering the urgent need that the 
largest possible yield’ of wheat be ob- 
tained this year, the value of the general 
snowstorm which occurred on Wednesday 
and Thursday can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. From 4 to 12 inches of snow forms 


a blanket over practically every wheat- 
field in the Southwest, and serves the 
double purpose of protecting the wheat 
plants from the coldest weather experi- 
enced this winter and relieving the drouth 
which has prevailed during the last three 
or four months, retarding the normal de- 
velopment of the winter crop. 

About five inches of snow fell at Kansas 
City, where the temperature dropped to 
15 degrees below zero. Westward through 
Kansas and Oklahoma the depth of the 
snow increased, amounting to a foot or 
more in many places, while 20 to 22 de- 
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erford (Okla.) Milling Co. from 300 to 
600 bbls; the addition of concrete tanks 
increasing the grain storage capacity at 
the plant of the Enid (Okla.) Milling 
Co. to 200,000 bus; the completion of a 
concrete warehouse and loading dock at 
the plant of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co. at El Reno, Okla; the erection of a 
concrete elevator of 400,000 bus capacity 
and a large warehouse at the plant of the 
Maney Milling Co., in Omaha, and three 
sizable country elevators at points in Utah. 

Mr. Maney expressed the opinion that 
three-fourths of the area devoted this year 
to wheat in his state was in fair condition 
when he left home, and advices that a six- 
inch snow fell Thursday at Oklahoma City 
naturally detracted nothing from his con- 
fidence in the outlook for this year’s crop. 
S. D. Haworth, secretary and manager of 
the Weatherford Milling Co., accompanied 
Mr. Maney as far as Kansas City. 

THE NEW MILL AT NEWTON 

The accompanying engraving shows the 
plant of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, as it will appear when com- 
pleted. As indicated in the photograph, 
the mill will be of the most modern type 
of steel, concrete and wired glass construc- 





Plant of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas 


grees below zero were registered at Sa- 
lina, Kansas, and points beyond. 

Zero temperatures extended -well into 
central Texas, and snow fell as far south 
as Galveston and westward through New 
Mexico, relieving a drouth of exceptional 
severity in that state and western Texas. 
Reports from the Panhandle of Texas 
state that a foot of snow fell. 

At times the snow was accompanied by 
rather heavy wind, causing more or less 
drifting, which has ova interrupted 
rail traffic. It is believed, however, that 
very few wheatfields lack at least a suffi- 
cient blanket of snow to protect them 
from the extreme cold, and moisture is 
provided to carry the wheat well along 
toward spring. 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Kansas City Board of Trade held 
its annual election of officers Jan. 8, Orla 
A. Severance, treasurer and eral man- 
ager of the Vanderslice-Lynds Co., being 
the unanimous choice for president, suc- 
ceeding G. S. Carkener. G. A. Moore, of 
the Moore-Lawless Grain Co., automati- 
cally advanced from second to first vice- 
president, and F. C. Vincent, of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., was 
elected second vice-president. 


.IMPROVEMENTS AT MANEY PLANTS 


According to J. W. Maney, of Okla- 
homa City, who was in town this week on 
his way to Omaha, the past year was one 
of exceptional activity among the group of 
southwestern mills of which he is head. 
Not only was the maximum flour produc- 
tion consistent with fullest co-operation 
with the Food Administration maintained 
at these plants, but improvements involv- 
ing the expenditure of more than $250,000 
were completed during the year. 

Among these improvements were the in- 
stallation of equipment —_——T the 
daily capacity of the plant of the Weath- 


tion, with large storage and extensive 
warehouse facilities, all of the fireproof 
type. The building is being built by the 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Co., 
Chicago. All equipment is furnished by 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
“This Week .ncccccicssccccs 68,700 83 
Last week .....eseeeseeees 63,400 77 
FOSP OBO ocsccsesocicccsce 63,500 89 
TWO Years G80 ....-seeeeee 68,700 96 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 60 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 276,720 226,566 81 
Last week ...... 290,220 237,620 81 
Year ago ....... 288,120 213,027 73 
Two years ago... 272,820 216,058 78 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,381 bbls this week, 15,920 last 
week, 14,263 a year ago and 10,439 two 
years ago. 

Of 60 mills reporting, 50 reported busi- 
ness good, 8 fair, quiet 2. 


LARABEE CO. KANSAS CITY OFFICES 


F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and T. A. Noftzger, general 
counsel for the company, of Wichita, were 
in town part of the week in connection 
with the removal of the general offices of 
the firm from Hutchinson to Kansas City, 
as announced in these columns a fort- 
night ago. 

hile here Mr. Larabee leased the two 
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upper floors of the new office buildin 
under construction at Main and Elevent 
streets, immediately east of the Hotel 
Baltimore. These extremely desirable 
quarters will have a floor space of 10.000 
square feet, and are expected to be ready 
for occupancy by the time the Larabee 
company is ready to move its headquarters 
from Hutchinson in the spring. 

Mr. Larabee stated that he would move 
his family to Kansas City in the near 
future, and among other officials of the 
corporation who also will make their home 
here as a result of the change in head- 
quarters are T. J. Holdridge and F. D. 
Stevens, of Wichita, and August J. Bulte, 
of Hutchinson. 


GRAIN ASSOCIATION MEN CONFER 


Secretaries of several state grain deal- 
ers’ associations, constituting the advisory 
committee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, met in Kansas City, Jan. 7-8, 
to confer with D. F. Piazzek, Grain Cor- 
poration head in the Kansas City zone, 
and to consider problems affecting the in- 
terior grain trade. The conference was 
held behind closed doors, and no informa- 
tion concerning the proceedings was given 
out. 

Those in attendance were George A. 
Wells,-Des Moines, Iowa; E. B. Hitch- 
cock, Decatur, Ill; D. L. Boyer, Mexico, 
Mo; C. F. Prouty, Oklahoma City, Okla; 
E. J. Smiley, Topeka, Kansas; H. B. 
Dorsey, Fort Worth, Texas, and Charles 
Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, Toledo. 

WESTERN MILLERS RE-ELECT OFFICERS 

No change in the personnel of the offi- 
cers and directors of the Western Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was made at 
the annual meeting held in Kansas City 
Jan. 8, the entire list being elected for 
another year, as follows: 

President, W. H. Waggoner, Independ- 
ence, Mo; vice-president, William Pollock, 
Mexico, Mo; treasurer, J. D. Bowersock; 
Lawrence, Kansas; secretary, Charles H. 
Ridgway, Kansas City. Directors: Thomas 
Page, Topeka; William Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo; J. D. Bowersock, Lawrence, Kansas;. 
L. S. Mohr, Kansas City; R. R. Clark, St. 
Joseph, Mo; H. S. Cowgill, Carthage, Mo; 
A. J. Eisenmayer, Springfield, Mo; G. G. 
Sohlberg, Oklahoma City; F. G. Crowell, 
Kansas City; Charles H. Ridgway, Kan- 
sas City. 

Excepting Mr. Crowell, who is a volun- 
teer in the service of the United States 
Grain Corporation in New York City, and 
Mr. Page, who was kept at home by ill- 
ness, all members of the board were pres- 
ent at the meeting. 


NOTES 


Theodore F., Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., spent part of 
the week in St. Louis on business. 

Charles H. Ridgway, secretary of the 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., has been confined to his home by a 
severe cold. 

R. R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was in 
Kansas City part of the week, being called 
here by the illness of Mrs. Clark at the 
home of their daughter, Mrs. G. A. Ayls- 
worth. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita, spent a day 
here this week, en route to Chicago. He 
announced the completion and active o 
eration of the company’s new 600-bbl 
capacity corn products mill. 

J. C. Mytinger, general manager of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and L. B. Young, vice-presi- 
dent, and R. L. Burns, treasurer, of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
were in Kansas City this week. 

J. M. Hupp, of Wichita, general man- 
ager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
stopped in Kansas City today~-on his re- 
turn from La Crosse, Wis., where, with 
L. E. Moses, president of the company, he 
spent several days in connection with tak- 
ing over the Listman mill property. Mr. 
Moses will go East before returning to 
Kansas City. 

A stick of dynamite was found early 
this week in a carload of coal that had 
been sidetracked for unloading at the 
plant of the Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas. There was nothing 
to indicate whether it was inadvertently 
left in the coal by a mine worker or was 
placed there by SF ap in the hope that 
it might damage mill property. 
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Considerable dissatisfaction is  ex- 
pressed in the local flour market because 
of the absence of spot supplies. Arrivals 
during the week have been disappointing- 
ly light, and there is more concern. mani- 
fest over the conditions. The traffic situa- 
tion remains unfavorable, which accounted 
for the small arrivals. 

Some believe there is undue pessimism 
concerning the conditions, saying that the 
amount of flour in transit is very large. 
It is also claimed that the government was 
so successful in relieving the extreme 
searcity of coal by drastic rulings concern- 
ing shipments that something of the same 
nature will be done in order to relieve the 
flour situation. 

It had been weeks since complaints were 
registered as to the arrivals of flour and 
the difficulty in supplying the spot de- 
mand. Of late the situation has been ag- 
gravated by the Washington reports 
claiming that the amount of wheat to go 
to the other side is larger than was at first 
counted on, and that further control over 
the mills of this country will be exerted. 

Much discussion centered on the reports 
that the Food Administration intended to 
take 30 per cent of the flour output of 
every important mill in the country, with 
the idea of supplying the foreign demand, 
and also holding sufficient reserve stocks 
so that, when local points needed flour, 
the needs could be satisfied by shipments 
from this reserve. The feeling was that 
this, together with the liberal orders being 
placed by the government among domestic 
mills, accounted for the scarcity of offer- 
ings from mills for domestic purposes. 

As soon as traffic conditions are relieved, 
a more hopeful feeling is expected to per- 
vade the flour trade. Some of the flour in 
transit is said to have left mill centers in 
October, and as the situation is the same 
in many parts of the country, there must 
be a huge quantity of flour outside of con- 
suming points. 


THE USE OF SUBSTITUTES 


Recent developments have strengthened 
the opinion that something important is 
pending regarding the use of substitutes 
for wheat flour. It is stated that a bill 
may be introduced in Congress soon, en- 
forcing wheatless days. There has been 
much economy in_ restaurants, hotels, 
households, etc., of a voluntary sort, yet 
this must go further, and compulsory 


wheatless days are said to be imminent., 


Much is heard of substitution of corn 
flour, oat flour, and barley and rye flour 
for wheat flour. 


NOTES 


Henry Frederick, well known in the 
grain business, died recently at his home 
in Greenwich, Conn. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by 
B. F. Metcalf & Son Co., Inc., of Syra- 
cuse, to engage in the seed grain, flour 
and feed business. 


At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held in the exchange on Jan. 15, 
Charles W. Jewell was elected president, 
A. V. Dayton vice-president, and B. H. 
Wunder and W. Quackenbush were re- 
elected treasurer and secretary, respec- 
tively. 

Flour-trading here continues dull, in 
spite of the fact that buyers are anxious 
to secure supplies. Although there ap- 
parently is a t deal of flour in transit, 
arrivals have been very small. It is even 


difficult to locate cars after their arrival 
in Jersey, on account of the freight con- 
gestion at terminals. It is hoped that the 
increase in demurrage charges will help 


this congestion in a measure, although it 
is feared that some consignees will prefer 
to pay the increased demurrage charges 
rather than pay storage warehouse 
charges. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Jan. 12.—Flour was 
firmer and more salable, due to conditions 
brought about by the heavy weather— 
increased consumptive demand, small re- 
ceipts, waning stocks and light offerings. 
The low temperature. has put practically 
all water-power mills out of business in 
this section, and the difference is quite 
marked, as these little feeders ordinarily 
do much toward keeping the demand dis- 
tributed. 

Sales for the week were good, including 
all grades, but principally soft winters, 
for both domestic and export. Prices 
showed a gain of 10@20c bbl, while the 
premium on spot stuff over mill shipment 
ranged 25@50c. Most buyers were appar- 
ently eager to hoist values, probably be- 
cause they have some stock, either in store 
or to come forward. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 95 
per cent patents, $10.45@10.60; 100 per 
cent straights, $10.25@10.40; low-grade, 
$8.50@8.75,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 
140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.25@10.35; 100 per cent 
straights, $9.95@10.15; low-grade, $8@ 
8.50,—98-Ib cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.45@10.60; 100 per 
straights, $10.25@10.40; low-grade, $8.50 
@8.75,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

City mills reported demand large from 
all quarters. They ran strong, and ad- 
vanced flour 15¢e bbl; feed unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 61,672 
bbls; destined for export, 40,329. 


NOTES 


Local mills advanced flour 15c bbl 
Thursday. 

Not a single transaction was recorded 
on ’change, Friday. 

Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
46; number now in port, 85. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,045,582 bus—321,732 wheat, 562,850 oats 
and 161,000 rye. 

The Terminal Warehouse Co., a subsid- 
iary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, re- 
ceived 404,000 bbls flour in 1917. 

Charles C. Macgill, president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., is at Palm Beach, Fla., 
where he will spend a month recuperating. 

A. F. Sidebotham, local manager of 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, is confined to his home 
with a cold. : 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to Jan. 12, 1918, 36,644 bus; 
year ago, 124,273. Range of prices this 
week, $190@3, last year, $1@1.08. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad modi- 


fied its embargo sufficiently to release con- 


siderable flour and miscellaneous freight 
tied up between Brunswick, Md., and this 
city. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to Jan. 12, 1918, 1,393,014 bus; 
same time last year, 1,308,875. Range of 
prices this week, $2.10@2.12; last year, 
$1.50@2. ' 

Flour receipts at Baltimore for some 
time have been running two-thirds export 
as against one-third domestic, proving 
conclusively that there is a way to get 
export stuff to the seaboard. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Maryland has informed Director-General 
McAdoo that it will co-operate with him 
in clearing railroad lines of idle cars and 


cent . 


permitting local carriers to -establish the 
new demurrage charges. 

Colonel Harry C. Jones, formerly of 
the Fourth Maryland Regiment, and head 
of H. C. Jones & Co., Inc., grain and hay 
commission, has been assigned to com- 
mand the 118th Infantry, a New Jersey 
regiment, at Camp McClellan, Ala. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore held its annual 
meeting, election and luncheon, Thursday. 
The association claims to have been re- 
sponsible for bringing to this city during 
the twelve-month 2,103 southern buyers 
who spent while here nearly $5,000,000. 
William H. Matthai was elected president. 

The regular ticket for directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to serve three 
years and to be voted for at the annual 
election on Jan. 28, has been posted on 
*change as follows: Eugene Blackford, 
Charles P. Blackburn, Frank S. Dudley, 
William H. Hayward and E., F. Richards. 
The ticket. is regarded as a strong one, 
with William H. Hayward apparently the 
choice for president. 

The local manager of the Grain Corpo- 
ration issued the following on Jan. 10: 
“The attention of the trade is called to the 
Food Administration regulations against 
storing foodstuffs for a period of over 30 
days. If there are any oats in the uptown 
‘elevators on storage for a longer period 
than 30 days, the owners of said oats are 
notified that the oats will be sold ‘for 
whom it may concern.’ ” 

Visitors were T. C. Bowling, manager 
Jefferson Milling Co., Charlestown, W. 
Va; John Reckord, of the Reckord Mfg. 
Co., operating Belair (Md.) Roller Mills; 
A. R. Harlan, of Lamson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago; H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ 
Milling & Grain Co., Mount Airy, Md; 
A. H. Etzler, miller, Thurmont, Md; V. 
W. and A. W. Nicodemus, grain, Monro- 
via, Md; W. E. Manifold, grain elevator, 
Fawn Grove, Pa. 

The River View Milling Co., Norwood, 
N. C., writes that it is in need of wheat 
and would appreciate being directed 
where it can buy some. The company was 
advised that, as all wheat not held bv the 
farmers is now owned or controlled by the 
government, it should communicate with 
Fred J. Lingham, divisional chairman 
Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
Lockport, N. Y., who in turn would fur- 
nish full information as to where and how 
supplies could be obtained. Others in a 
similar predicament might do likewise. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA | 

PuitaverpHia, Pa., Jan. 12.—There 
were no important developments in the 
flour market during the week. Owing to 
the bad traffic conditions, arrivals were 
small and offerings on the spot were very 
light, as most of the stuff that had come in 
had already been sold to bakers and whole- 
sale grocers. A good deal of flour is on 
the way to this city, as well as to other 
seaboard points and it will be very wel- 
come when it arrives. 

It is sincerely hoped that the govern- 
ment, now that it has taken hold of the 
railroad proposition, will be able to un- 
tangle the mess of freight that is congest- 
ed all over the eastern terminals and their 
approaches, and that flour will be allowed 
to get through as it is badly needed. 

Quotations on spot goods are largely 
nominal. It is probable that many job- 
bers and grocers would be willing to pay 
substantial premiums in order to get im- 
mediate supplies. Flour is wanted to 
arrive as badly as it is wanted on the spot, 
but the mills are offering very sparingly, 
many maintaining that they have no flour 
to sell, as the government has limited their 
production, besides requiring 30 per cent 
of it. Stocks are steadily getting lower, 
and must be replenished if local needs of 
the next few months are to be satisfied. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 327,408 
bus, against 906,402 during the same time 
last year. 

The Spruce Creek Milling Co., of Ty- 
rone, Pa., has incorporated, with $25,000 
capital. L. E. Lander is treasurer. 

The Buffalo Cereal Co. filed a statement 
of claim in a suit against A. Linton & 
Son, to recover $500, alleged to be due for 
cereals sold and delivered last November. 


Newton R. Brey, for many years asso- 
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ciated in the flour business with his father, 
the late William F. Brey, and Thomas K. 
Sharpless have formed a partnership and 
will act as mill agents and flour, grain and 
feed brokers. They have opened offices in 
the Bourse Building. 

Samuet S. Danters. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 12.—With the 
mills of Rochester now making a restrict- 
ed output of flour under government 
regulation, the actual totals are consider- 
ably under the maximum. During the 
early months of the crop year they milled 
an abnormally large amount of wheat. 
There must be a correspondingly low out- 
put from now on. 

Millers here say that the demand for 
flour far exceeds the supply, and believe 
that the price will advance slightly. This 
is based on the fact that the overhead 
charges are not greatly lessened, although 
the mill. may be running below capacity, 
hence these charges must be distributed 
over a smaller output. 

Rochester flour and feed quotations 
follow: spring patents, $11@11.25 bbl; 
winter straights, $10.40@10.60; graham 


flour, $9.40@9.70; rye flour, $10.30@10.50; . 


entire wheat flour, $10.80@11; rye feed, 
ton, $44; spring bran, $40@42; spring 
middlings, $42@44; winter bran, $38@40; 
winter middlings, $40@42. 

R. J. Arxins. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 12.—The mills 
here could sell any quantity of flour, but 
cannot fill the orders or 30 days ago and 
are afraid to do business, as there is no 
knowing when the whole situation may be 
changed. A hand-to-mouth policy is the 
best for the buyer, and the miller is now 
working on that basis. 

The whole milling business here is out 
of line, prices, production, transportation 
and general outlook. Cars are so scarce 
that some of the mills have to shut down 
every few days awaiting wheat, and others 
are unable to get cars for flour as fast as 
it is manufactured. Several have ground 
all the wheat coming to them until the 
next distribution, which takes place in a 
few days. 

We have had more than the usual mid- 
winter delays on account of snowstorms, 
but rarely such a scarcity of cars; and 
with another blizzard and very cold 
weather here today, it looks as if the miller 
might just as well shut up shop for a few 
days. 

Stocks of flour in grocers’ hands are ex- 
tremely small, and millers cannot furnish 
much more at present, all of which indi- 
cates that the small consumer is_ still 
hoarding flour. The situation in that re- 
spect will grow worse instead of better, 
in spite of the belief that these small holes 
will be filled up before long. 

Winter wheat millers have no flour to 
offer, and are being urged to ship as 
quickly as possible. Short winter patent 
is quoted at $10.60 and standard at $10.40, 
in cotton 14’s, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour fairly active and stronger. 
No. 1, $10.40; straight, $9.50; dark, $9.30, 
—in cotton 1/’s, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds scarce, and jobbers having 
anything on spot or in transit are getting 
about $40 for bran and the usual differ- 
ence for the heavier feeds. The country is 
bare of millfeed, and must have it, and 
the mills here have nothing to offer except 
in a small way. There will probably be 
no settled prices for millfeed for some 
days. 

The sack situation seems to worry most 
mills, as there is no telling what the price 
for the next order will be. At present $5 
per ton is the average price asked over 
bulk feeds. 

Winter wheat millers have been offer- 
ing bran at $32.65, middlings at $35.35 
and mixed feed at $37.40, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, but were out of the market today. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is being offered 
more freely, and a little better demand 
is reported. No change in prices has 
been made, as the cereal cost has remained 
the same. Hominy feed in light supply 
and strong. Gluten feed very scarce atid 
in good demand; some sales of spot as 
high as $59.50. Cottonseed meal in limited 
supply, and bringing higher prices than 
quoted, in a small way. Oil meal unset- 
tled. The mills are selling at $55 in car- 
loads, and getting up to $59 for ton lots. 

Brewers’ grains scarce and quoted at 
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$60, sacked, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa meal 
in good demand at $44 for No. 1 and $42 
for No. 2, in ton lots. 

Buckwheat stronger at $3.60 per 100 
ibs, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat flour is 
arriving a little more freely, and selling 
at $7 per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats active and strong, the 
mills here being busy. Oat hulls firmer, 
and held at $24.50 for reground, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills for the week 
was 102,570 bbls, representing 61 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 119,150, or 70 
per cent last week, 107,500, or 64 per cent, 
a year ago, 156,200, or 94 per cent, in 1916, 
132,750, or 97 per cent, in 1915, 104,800, or 
76 per cent, in 1914, and 101,800, or 74 
per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


O. B. Hastings, grain dealer, Cairo, IIL, 
was on ’change this week. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 9,900,000 
bus, compared with nearly 22,000,000 last 
year. 

The annual convention of the Mutual 
Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association, 
composed of millers and feed dealers of 
New York and Pennsyivania, will be held 
in this city on Jan, 25, 

The afloat cargoes of oats are all at ele- 
vators, and a large proportion will go out 
as soon as cars can be obtained, which 
may be some time next week. One cargo is 
destined for a French port. 

E. BAanGaAsseER. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Jan. 
11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











ee Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Be teas steers 563 333 79 

Empire eeesesene 604 317 55 ii2 
Consolidated .... 315 151 35 48 
Le OR NA 603 112 66 eee 
Western ........ 457 130 10 96 
Grain Growers ... 390 451 107 oes 
Fort William ... 313 262 49 75 
Eastern ......... 226 139 17 see 
Ge: DB, Pe vis voten 668 554 149 132 
Northwestern .... 289 7 oe ‘06 
Can, Northern... 851 653 316 94 
Horn & Co. ...... 73 72 15 64 
Can, Govt. ...... 454 93 23 80 
Thunder Bay .... 346 419 81 36 
Dav. & Smith ... 256 311 61 ove 

Totals: cial eis 6,409 4,002 1,062 737 


SCOP BOO. 9:3 vise v8 19,933 10,651 1,123 


Receipts ........ 1,274 400 101 106 
Lake shipments. . 267 see vie ees 
Rail shipments... 540 57 265 67 
Storage afloat .,. 2,403 *. ine in eee 
Year ago ...... 89 101 eek 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 13 No..3 GW... 00. 7 
No. 1 northern..2,3283 No. 2 C. W...... 417 
No. 2 northern..1,139 No. 3 C. W...... 232 
No. ; northern... 745 Ex. 1 feed ..... 425 
gh ere ee SS ES aeee 814 
No. : Been tes mar ae ee Serres 846 
ee Bree ee 248 Others .......%. 1,260 
2 eee 231 ——w 
OGNGrD on bic ence 802 etek sé adurscs 4,002 
by re 6,409 


HURRY TO ‘THE ORIENT 


Trade Chances in China Take American 
Business Men That Way—Pointers by 
Shanghai Editor and Peking Delegate 


Under the title “Americans Flock to the 
Orient,” Financial America has called at- 
tention to the numerous representatives of 
important industries of the United States 
who have hurried to the Orient, taking 
cue, it appears, from the numerous mis- 
sions sent to this country lately. It is 
supposed that the Americans intend to 
arrange business connections for the 
future. 

The Japan Advertiser of Oct. 27 con- 
tained statements which showed that there 
were then in New York more than 600 
business men representing almost every 
branch of trade in the Japanese Empire. 

The Republic of China also has sent rep- 
resentatives of its commercial interests to 
this country. The five trade commissioners 
of the republic who have started out to 
visit various parts of the world arrived at 
New York recently, and proceeded to 
Washington to confer in regard to China’s 
desire for close business relations. 

One of the Chinese trade commissioners 
is a diplomat, Hsieh Tehyi, from Peking. 
In an interview he is quoted by the New 
York Times as follows: 

“Many changes are taking place in 
China, and the strides toward the adoption 
of western methods and dress are a revela- 
tion to American residents and travellers, 
not to mention Chinese who have been 
away from home for a few years. Even 
the outword appearance of our ee 
men, women, and children—is changing. 
The old mode of dress is going. 

“American influence in the matter of 
dress is making itself increasingly felt, 
even the women of the south discarding 
the practice of binding their feet, in favor 
of American shoes. 

“China stands today on the threshold of 
a new era. For centuries she refused to 
have communication with foreign nations. 
Now she is awakening to the fact that 
trading with others will help her to keep 
abreast with the world’s progress. 


NOW I8 TIME FOR AMERICA 


“Now is the opportune time for America 
to co-operate with China. There are many 
Chinese anxious to come to the United 
States with letters of introduction from 
the government. This is especially true of 
Chinese railroad men having interests here. 

“China is looking to America particu- 
larly Because the United States has been 
the foremost nation in educational efforts 
in our country and is trying to cement a 
better friendship and understanding. Ger- 
many introduced her business methods. 

“Japan improved upon them, and then 
the American business man stepped in and 
fairly took our breath away with his get 
up and go. We have 480,000,000 people. 

“There are many trade secrets which the 
American manufacturer and merchant 
has yet to learn. He should not send to 
China what he cannot sell elsewhere, for 


the Chinese will buy the best in the mar- 
ket.” 
SHANGHAI EDITOR GIVES ADVICE 

George Bronson Rea, publisher of the 
Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, China, was 
the speaker at a meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Club, San Francisco.- On the topic 
of American trade in China he said: 

“In the old days when there were only a 
few large concerns in China, they repre- 
sented a long list of manufacturers until 
it became impossible for them to attend 
to them all. Gradually, however, the 
manufacturers of Great Britain and our 
larger American concerns recognized this 
condition and have either sent their own 
representatives to open branch offices, or 
have loaned experts to their representa- 
tives, or have formed combinations and 
clubbed together to maintain a representa- 
tive on the ground. 

“This is the best way, and perhaps the 
only way. I am constantly in receipt of 
letters from manufacturers in Europe and 
this country asking advice as to the best 
way to get into China, and Could I recom- 
mend them a good established firm to act 
as their agents? 

“The trouble has always been that there 
was only a limited number of first-class 
firms that I could conscientiously indorse 
and recommend. The situation today, 
while somewhat improved by the advent of 
new American concerns, is still not what 
it might be, for the reason that it is al- 
most impossible for any one firm to suc- 
cessfully act as agents for a long list of 
manufacturers, especially where there are 
competing manufacturers, 

“Therefore the only practical solution to 
the problem is for the American manufac- 
turer to either have his own representative 
if he can afford it, or, failing this, to club 


together with several others to share the ~ 


expenses. 
CO-OPERATION IS SUGGESTED 

“Of course it is always best to have 
American agents as representatives of 
American manufacturers, but in view of 
the impossibility of the British, French 
and Belgian manufacturers to take care 
of the requirements of the Far Eastern 
field for some years to come, I can heartily 
advise American manufacturers at_ this 
time to work in with the established con- 
— of our allies in China as.far as pos- 
sible 

“Where manufacturers are not in a 
position to stand the expense of having 
their own representative on the ground, or 
may not care to enter into a combination 

others, or may be unable to obtain a 
reliable American firm to act as agents 
because of their connection with some com- 
petitive interest, then I believe that the 
only way out is to intrust their interests to 
some reputable and established British or 
French house in China. In other words, 
I am a firm believer in the doctrine of co- 
operation with our allies at this time. 

“We must remember that the great 
wealth that has rolled into our coffers as 
the result of the war in Europe comes to 
us from the sacrifice of those who have 


gladly laid down their lives and sacrificed 
their own riches and the prosperity of 
their children for the preservation of a 
principle that is vital to our own peace 
and security. The enormous wealth that 
we have accumulated since the outbreak of 
the war represents the life blood of 
Britain and France. 


SOLVES OPEN DOOR PROBLEM . 


“This doctrine of financial co-operation 
with our allies in the development of China 
will have to be accepted by us as the only 
amicable and harmonious solution to the 
open door muddle, and the only way in 
which American energies will have a free 
outlet in China. 

“I am not divulging any secrets when I 
state that this doctrine has already met 
with the hearty approval of the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and Japan, 
and is favorably received. by our own 
financiers, and when the time comes to 
discuss these questions our own govern- 
ment -will have to accept the doctrine as 
the only way out of a most embarrassing 
situation. 

“Therefore, in recommending American 
manufacturers who cannot establish other 
representation in China to place their in- 
terests in the hands of reputable British 
and French concerns, I am only amplify- 
ing a doctrine that must be accepted as 
the solution of the Chinese problem. 


REPRESENTATIVES NEEDED 


“The business in China is there; it only 
remains as to how you are going about it 
to obtain your share. I might, as the own- 
er of the largest engineering, financial and 
trade publication in eastern Asia, advise 
you that you can get it by advertising, but 
my experience is that advertising, to be 
effective, must be supported by a selling 
organization. 

“Advertising will bring you inquiries, 
and will undoubtedly lead to business, but 
the solia results can only be secured when 
you have the proper representation in the 
field to enable you to derive the full benefit 
of your campaign. I would be glad to 
extend all the assistance possible to any 
firm seriously desirous of establishing it- 
self in China, either directly or through 
proper representation,” 





Minneapolis—Movement of Oil Cake by 
Routes 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the yearly ship- 
ments of linseed oil cake from Minneapolis, 
in pounds, by route (000’s omitted): 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
19,723 





C., M. & St. P. 24,835 21,070 30,752 
cC., St. P., M. 

B Oy csiccee 29,206 28,691 26,181 27,818 
M, & St. L. 1,422 8,671 11,643 12.467 
Gt. Northern. 11,320 19,466 21.292 5,247 
aa Pacific. 3,647 19,722 22,064 4,886 
Cc, Wa ssicce 52,986 50,786 69.924 69,026 
c., S. & Q. 19,018 20,445 15.956 31,£13 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... O ere 1,112 2,775 
oe eae 4,255 3,128 2,185 1,341 
Rock Island... 36,280 29,314 10,346 27.918 
Minn, Transfer 38,165 23,181 16,828 34,167 

Totals ...... 221,135 224,473 206,255 248,208 


*Included in Soo figures. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for the 
week ending Jan. 12 is estimated at 22,000 
bbls, or 82 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 23,750, or 91 per cent, last week, 22,- 
250, or 83 per cent, in 1917, and 21,750, or 
79 cent, in 1916. 

Phe scarcity of wheat and coal has made 
it difficult for local mills to operate freely 
and, unless traffic conditions improve ma- 
terially, so that supplies can be brought 
in, the prospects are that the mills will 
have to reduce their operations, if not 
close down entirely for a few days. 

The most striking feature in the flour 
trade is the continued scarcity of offer- 
ings, compared with the demand. The 
latter is insistent, while supplies have been 
reduced to a minimum, largely due to the 
storms that have impeded the movement of 
cars. Mill agents say that they have plenty 
of flour in transit, but are unable to 
move it. 

The retail trade, jobbers, bakers and 
cracker manufacturers, all are running on 
abnormally light supplies, with no imme- 
diate prospects of being able to secure 
more. The consumption of flour is heavy, 
despite the “wheatless days,” and the trade 
here is inclined to believe that a law to 
enforce wheatless days should be passed. 

The three-year — consumption by 
the mills is working to the disadvantage of 
some millers, as they are unable to get 
wheat to satisfy the demand. It is claimed 
that in some instances spot flour is being 
sold by jobbers at $1.50 above the gov- 
ernment price, but millers are unable to 
cope with the situation, as they might be 
working against the Food Administration 
rulings. Mills are well supplied with ex- 
port _ Phan but are unable to load the 
flour out, as practically every eastern 
road is embargoed. 

Standard 95 per cent patents made 
under the new regulations are quoted at 
$10.75 to the retail trade for spring in 
98-lb cottons. Winter wheat flour is sell- 
ing at about the same range. Rye flour 
continues in good demand, and is quoted 


in car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, at $10 for 
white patent. Barley flour is also having 
a good run, with car lots at .$9.90@10,.and 
to retail trade at $10.55@10.60, in 140-lb 
jutes. Rye flour is scarce, and not to be 
had in any quantity. It is quoted at $5@ 
5.34 in 100-lb jute sacks. ; 


DETAILS OF THE CORN CROP 


There is more yellow than white corn 
raised in the United States. Of the 
3,159,494,000 bus of all corn raised last 
year, there were 1,330,281,000 bus, or 42.1 
per cent, yellow, 1,324,871,000 bus white, 
or 41.9 per cent, and 504,343,000 bus, or 16 
per cent, mixed. In the seven surplus 
states the government returns show. 317,- 
000,000 bus more yellow than white. The 
details of the seven states (000’s omitted) 
follow: 


Rushel 








c ~ 
White Yellow Mixed Total 
Illinois.... 154,660 213,180 60,160 418,000 
Iowa...... 114,996 229,992 65,712 410,700 
Missouri... 93,240 118,440 40,320 252,000 
Indiana 61,031 115,958 26,447 203,436 
Ohlo...... 31,521 96,064 22,516 150,100 
Nebraska... 94,802 107,277 47,401 249,480 
Kansas.... 66,401 42,301 29,482 128,184 
Totals.. 606,651 923,212 282,037 1,811,900 
Totals, 


U. 8. ..1,324,871 1,330,281 604,342 3,159,000 


BOARD OF TRADE ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Board of Trade was held Monday. Presi- 
dent Joseph P. Griffin says the year 1917 
will go down as one of the most eventful 
in the history of the board. He favors a 
new building, but says no steps should be 
taken toward its erection until after the 
termination of the war. 

An exhaustive study of the advisability 
of trading in cotton for present and fu- 
ture delivery, also in cotton oils, has been 
made, but it is not deemed advisable to 
commence operations in these commodities 
this year. A reconsideration of the board’s 
recent action in regard to the establish- 
ment of a new clearing-house is recom- 
mended. Higher commission rates are also 
favored on futures. 

The financial statement shows cash on 
hand of $93,446, compared with $134,081 
a year ago. The net profit for the year 
ended Jan. 7, 1918, was $11,667. The 
sampling department sampled 96,685 cars 
and 5,525,000 bus. Its total receipts were 
$45,289, showing a net profit over ex- 





Display of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. at the Chicago Patriotic Food Show 
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Display of the Armour Grain Co. at the Chicago Patriotic Food Show 


penses of $315. The weighing and cus- 


-todian department showed a net loss of 


$39,477. It handled 229,818 cars and 
26,805,113 bus of grain. There were 101,- 
202,165 bus of grain held in trust at vari- 
ous times. Nineteen members died during 
the year, but the total membership re- 
mains the same as a year ago, 1,622. 

The board canceled $85,900 of its bonds 
the past year. This is the largest reduc- 
tion in its bond issue of any year. The 
amount outstanding is now $715,000, 


WORST STORM IN MANY YEARS 


The most severe snowstorm and general 
tie-up of the grain trade and the business 
interests of the city known since 1881 was 
experienced today. Weather was 10 de- 
grees below and lower. Traffic of all 
kinds was blocked. Wires were down, and 
it was difficult for telegraph companies to 
handle business in any direction. 

Less than half of the usual number of 
Board of Trade men were down, and many 
appeared with frozen noses and ears. 
Some of the trains from the east came in 
15 hours late, and one passenger train on 
the Pennsylvania had six engines. 

A Board of Trade man who started for 
,alifornia last night telephoned this morn- 
ing that his train was only half a mile out- 
ste of the depot here and stalled. Rail- 
road yards are congested with snowbound 
cars, which it will require some days to 
dig out. Hauling of coal is practically 
out of the question, and it has been neces- 
sary to bank some of the pig iron fur- 
naces. 

PATRIOTIC FOOD SHOW 


A Patriotic Food Show was held here, 
at the Coliseum, under the auspices of the 
State Council of Defense, from Jan. 5 to 
13. This show was for the purpose of 
teaching the housewife food por gaa | in 
the way of demonstrations of food substi- 
tutes for exportable foods, and explaining 
the objects of the Food Administration. 

Food lectures were held, and all sorts 
of government exhibits shown. “War 
bread” and flour were given considerable 
prominence. Exhibits of products made 
from flour of all characters to take the 
place of wheat flour, including rye flour, 
corn flour, barley flour, rice flour, oat 
flour, and others made witn a minimum of 
wheat, were shown. 

Among those having booths at the show 
were the Armour Grain Co. and the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, showing their 
oat goods; the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
the Clarx Milling Co., tne Washburn- 
Crosby Co. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., of Minneapolis; the Schulze Baking 
Co., the Anchor Mills, the Ward Baking 
Co., and Sprague, Warner & Co., all of 
Chicago. 

TO CONFER ON MAXIMUM PRICES 

A committee has been appointed to go 
to Washington and confer with Herbert 
C. Hoover on exchange matters, and par- 
ticularly regarding the maximum prices 
on cash corn and other grains. Exchanges 
are endeavoring to save their machinery, 
and the leading grain men say there is no 
doubt that the exchanges can handle the 
crops to better advantage and more eco- 
nomically than can the Food Administra- 
tion. They are anxious to work with -the 
Administration, but want a fair show as 
ones with that granted other lines. 

committee is composed of A. Stam- 
ford White, Hiram N. Sager and C. B. 
Pierce, of Chicago, John O. Ballard, of 


St. Louis, and George C. Carkener, of 
Kansas City. No time has been set for 
their visit to Washington, as they await 
the action of Mr. Hoover. 


SWIFT & CO. PROFIT 


Swift & Co. did a business aggregating 
$875,000,000 for tne year ended Sept. 29, 
1917, an increase of $300,000,000 over 1916, 
which was the largest on record. Net 
profits for the fiscal year were $34,650,000, 
compared with $20,854,000 in 1916. Com- 
mon labor at the packing-houses is receiv- 
ing 57,1 per cent more than two years ago, 
and the average pay of women at the plant 
is $12.20, with a guaranteed minimum of 


$9. The average wages paid to employees . 


has increased 40 per cent in the last two 
years. 
NOTES 

J. P. Dousman, of the John P. Dousman 
Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., was in Chicago, 
Thursday and Friday, to confer with B. 
A. Eckhart, chairman of the local Milling 
Division. 

Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$3,375, net to the buyer, including dues 
of $75. There are orders for 10 member- 
ships at $3,000 each, net to the buyer. No 
memberships were allowed to lapse in 
1917 from failure to pay dues, The mem- 
bership is now 1,622. 

John B. Turner, of Cotter & Turner, 
Memphis, Tenn., has been reinstated by 
the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He was suspended Aug. 18, 1916, 
for failure to produce his books for in- 
spection. The board has been unable to 
prove its charges, and they were dismissed. 
On Thursday, Jan. 10, the directors rein- 
stated Turner, and he will withdraw his 
suit against the board for $200,000 dam- 
ages. 

World’s wheat stocks, Jan. 1, as com- 
piled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
271,008,000 bus, compared with 289,107,000 
Dec. 1 and 315,880,000 Jan. 1, last year. 
The decrease in December was 16,099,000 
bus, compared with an increase in Novem- 
ber of 24,284,000, and an increase in De- 
cember, last year, of 23,284,000. Stocks in 
the United States were. 51,190,000 bus, 
compared with 48,792,000 Dec. 1 and 117,- 
724,000 Jan. 1, last year. Canadian stocks 
were 37,958,000 bus, a. decrease in Decem- 
ber of 15,497,000. A year ago stocks were 
87,186,000 bus. 

Export buying of oats improved this 
week, with purchases of 500,000 bus on 
Wednesday and Thursday, part of them 
being made at Minneapolis and Omaha, 
with 300,000 bus for Chicago on the basis 
of 10\%4c over Chicago May, track, New- 
port News and Baltimore, shipment to be 
made when permits are furnished. Many 
oats sold some time ago have not been 
shipped. All eastern roads have embar- 
goes out, and are refusing to take grain, 
although ordered by the government oper- 
ating committee, as the roads say that they 
are unable to handle it. 

Wheat stocks here Jan. 7 were 1,083,000 
bus, the largest of the season, an increase 
of 26,000 bus for the week. A year ago 
they were 4,734,000 bus. There were 
142,000 bus-of contract grade. On Sept. 
10, 1917, when the government took hold 
of the wheat market, stocks were 135,000 
bus, compared with 7,646,000 at the same 
time in 1916. There were only 4,000 bus 
of contract wheat at that time, compared 
with 4,982,000 in 1916. There has been no 
contract corn here in the last eight months, 
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with no immediate p of 
any, as very little grades up to No. 4. 
Western railroads have been given over 
1,700 cars by eastern connections since 
Jan. 1. This is a small number when di- 
vided among the leading western lines, but 
every car helps. Increased consignment 
notices have been received from Iowa and 
Nebraska covering shipments of corn, as 
the railroads have sent more empty cars 
there of late. Recently the Burlington 
ran a special train with 68 cars of 
empties from Chicago to Nebraska to load 
corn and bring it this way. A count of 
three leading receiving houses on Jan. 10 


showed an aggregate of 300 consignment - 


notices of corn from the West. 





WISCONSIN 


MriwavKkeE, Wis., Jan. 12.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 4,000 
this week, representing 33 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 4,000, or 33 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 8,000, or 66 per cent. 

Millers report a good flour business. In- 
quiry is good from all sections, and de- 
mand exceeds the supply. Millers are 
now quoting on the new war quality basis. 
The production would be much larger, but 
offerings of milling wheat are very light. 
All are sold ahead to the time limit. War 
quality 95 per cent patent is quoted at 
$10.65 in cotton. 

Shipping directions came in freely, and 
the week’s output was loaded out. The 
car situation has showed some improve- 
ment, and flour is being loaded out more 
freely than for some time. 

Demand continues brisk for rye flour, 
and mills are well booked ahead, with 
plenty of loading orders on hand. East- 
ern demand was good, and millers were 
able to make fair shipments. Pure was 
quoted at $9.80@10.40 in cotton, with 
country blends offered at $8.65@8.75 for 
dark and $9.35@9.50 for white, in cotton. 
Receipts of milling Ya have been very 
light this week, but millers had a moderate 
supply on hand. All would grind to capac- 
ity if rye receipts were larger. 

There was an excellent demand for corn 
flour, and mills are operating to the extent 
that corn can be obtained. They have 
made liperal sales for export, while the 
domestic demand is brisk. Mills are quot- 
ing at $5.30 per 100 lbs in cotton. 

Corn meal was in demand, but 
millers made but little this week, a$ most 
of the white meal is being ground into 
flour. Quotations were nominal on white 
at $5.25 in 100-lb sacks. Yellow is quoted 
at $5.10. Millers say that demand is far 
in excess of the output. 

Demand is good for barley flour, and 
outside mills are quoting at $9.60 in cotton. 
Grocers have bought fairly well, and the 
quality is giving satisfaction. All report 
an increasing demand daily. 

Millfeed continues strong. Millers have 
nothing to offer, being sold ahead. Job- 
bers are quoting on basis of $37 for bran 
and $38.50 for middlings. Hominy feed 
in excellent demand, and $60.50 is readily 
obtained in 100-lb sacks. Shippers are 
filling old contracts, and have considerable 
coming from northwestern mills. Eastern 
trade fairly active. With the reduced 
output. of feed, shippers look for con- 
tinued firm prices. 

The state trade in millfeed was brisk. 
Dealers bought freely in straight and 
mixed cars. Bran was in best demand, 
but offerings scarce. Fancy screenings 
were salable, but low-grade stuff dull and 
neglected. 

Milling wheat continues scarce and 
wanted. Receipts this week, have been 
very light, and stocks are low. Govern- 
ment prices prevail. 


YEARLY REVIEW 


Flour business for the year just closed 
was fairly satisfactory. The falling off in 
production was due to the scarcity of 
milling wheat obtainable. At times mills 
were obliged to close down. The car situa- 
tion was a great hindrance, and empties, 
most of the time, were difficult to secure. 

Patent flour ranged $9.20@17.40, the 
high price being in May and the low in 
January. There was a steady advance in 
prices from the first of the year until May, 
when they gradually worked lower. Clear 
ranged $7.75@16. Rye flour was in brisk 
demand at all times. Two new mills were 
in operation the latter part of the year, 
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working on the new crop. Prices ranged 
$6.70@ 13.55. 

Millfeed trade was brisk most of the 
time. Record prices were made in all 
commodities. The high price for bran was 
in December, $43, and the low in June, $25. 
Standard. middlings ranged $29@49.50; 
flour middlings, $84@54; red dog, $42.75 
@63. 

NOTES 

The Chaudoir flour mill near Forestville, 
which was burned in December, 1916, has 
been rebuilt and placed in operation. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 867,851 bus; corn, 80,009; oats, 
618,994; barley, 266,519; rye, 141,729. 

C. S. Huntley & Co., Elroy, have dis- 
posed of their flour and feed milling and 
wholesale and retail business to George 
Johnson. 

The Casco (Wis.) Ming Co. has com- 
pleted its new flour and feed mill and 
elevator, and is operating at maximum 
capacity. 

The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton 
Co., one of the largest manufacturers of 
waxed paper and similar goods for the 
milling and bakery trade, has increased its 
capital stock to $960,000. 

Prescott B. Stratton, traffic manager of 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 
father of Harry M. Stratton, died Jan. 7, 
aged 66. Mr. Stratton was born in New 
York state and came to Wisconsin 50 
years ago. 

The Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point, 
presented each employee of its mills at 
Stevens Point, Amherst and Nelsonville, 
Wis., with a check for 10 per cent of his 
earnings for the last six months as a holi- 
day bonus. 


The American Macaroni Co., Milwaukee, 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 capi- 
tal, by August Gerlach, Louis Schultz 
and Frank Preuss, to engage in the manu- 
facture and sale of macaroni and other 
foodstuffs. 


The Chamber of Commerce has present- 
ed two large flags to the 340th Infantry, 
Camp Custer, one a large American, and 
a beautiful regimental banner, the gift by 
popular subscriptions of the chamber. 
They were presented to Colonel Joseph S. 
Parker, of the regiment, by George A. 
Schroeder and Leonard J. Keefe, repre- 
senting the flag committee of the chamber. 

H Wuson. 





Freight-Moving Week 
In accordance with the appeal of Di- 
rector-General McAdoo, in charge of the 
railways, this is freight-moving week, 
Jan. 1420. The new demurrage rules will 


. go into effect Jan. 21, and Mr. McAdoo 


urgently requested all shippers to make 
extraordinary efforts this week to clear 
away all possible congestion before that 
date. 

Railroad cars, it is asserted, cannot be 
used for warehouse purposes without 
grave injury to the American people. 
Railroad cars must be kept moving, and 
they must be utilized to their maximum 
capacity if the demands of the people for 
the necessaries of life and of the army and 
navy for essential munitions and supplies 
are to be met. 





First Honduras Corn Mill 

The start of a new industry has been 
made in Honduras, by the establishment 
of a mill for making. corn meal at San 
Pedro Sula. : 

The mill was purchased in the United 
States. Its importance lies in its being 
the first mill of the kind in Honduras, and 
not in: its size, for it has only a small 
equipment, according to Consul W. F. 
Boyle, Puerto Cortes. The mill, he states, 
is a result of the marked success of re- 
cent governmental and private efforts to 
promote the production of more cereals 
during the period of the war in Europe. 

An American company imported and 
erected the mill. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Butterfly,” and figure of; No. 99,447. Own- 
er, J. D. Manor & Co., New Market, Va. 
Used on wheat flour. ; 

“Betterkorn,” and an ear of corn; No. 
102,611. Owner, Baltimore (Md.) Pearl Hom- 
iny Co. Used on corn meal, corn flour, corn 
flakes, and hominy and hominy grits. 

“Echo”; No. 106,158. Owner, John P. 
Dousman Milling Co,, De Pere, Wis, Used 
on winter wheat flour, 
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Flour. demand is unlimited, and mills 
are trying hard to fill the requirements of 
their regular customers, but many have 
been compelled. to shut down, having 
ground their quota prescribed by the Food 
Administration. Besides the unusual big 
domestic demand, there is a steady in- 
crease in government requirements. Re- 
newed requests are being sent out by the 
Food Administration to all mills in the 
Missouri Division to submit offers in 
order to complete the January requisi- 
tions. 

A heavy snowfall and severe cold weath- 
er prevented farmers from hauling much 
wheat to country mills this week. Shortage 
of cars continues to restrict milling opera- 
tions, and the output in most cases was 
materially reduced. Country mills report 
a steady demand from the South, but most 
orders are turned down. 

Export business remains at a standstill, 
and no sales were reported. 

Barley, corn, graham, rye and oatmeal 
flours are in urgent demand, bakers realiz- 
ing the necessity for a greater observance 
of the rules governing the use of other 
than wheat flour on wheatless days, and 
being anxious to assist the Food Adminis- 
tration by providing substitutes. All of- 
ferings are quickly absorbed, but bakers 
and jobbers are not getting the quantities 
desired. 

Approximate values in jute are: hard 
winter 95 per cent, $10.30@10.55; 100 per 
cent, $10.10@10.20; 5 per cent low-grade, 
$8.25@8.50,—jute. Soft winter 95 per 
cent, $10.25@10.40; 100 per cent, $10.10 
@10.20; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.25@8.50, 
—-jute or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per 
cent, $10.20@10.50; 5 per cent low-grade, 
$8@8.25,— jute. 

Millfeed inactive. There is a good de- 
mand for bran and heavy feeds from all 
sections, but very little wheat feed is ob- 
tainable, and the only sales reported were 
a few cars at government prices. 


THE GROWING CROP 


A heavy snowfall this week covering the 
fields throughout Missouri and southern 
Illinois came in time to protect the grow- 
ing wheat crop from the zero weather 
which followed. Low temperatures pre- 
vailed the greater part of the week, but 
the plant is well protected and no damage 
is feared. All sections report the plant to 
be in excellent. condition. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Has. good snow covering. ..Cov- 
eretl with several inches snow...O. K... 
Well covered with snow, which was timely. 

Due to the inclement weather, only four 
reports were received from mills, as fol- 
lows: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, I11. 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 12 was 25,400, repre- 
senting 50 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 26,000, or 52 per cent, last week, 
45,400, or 90 per cent, a year ago, and 71 
per cent in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly vn many? of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 50,400, representing 
65 per cent, compared with 45,500, or 59 
per cent, last week, 63,800, or 82 per cent, 
a year ago, and 70 per cent in 1916. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The Missouri Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration sent a bulletin to all mills in 
this division this week informing them 


that they were required to furnish 30 per 
cent of their output of flovr for export to 
our associates in the war during February, 
and they received a form on which to make 
their offer. 

Théy were also informed that the Food 
Administration will require, for shipment 
in February to the army and navy, 20,000 
bbls of flour from the Missouri Division, 
to come out of the 30 per cent of their 
output, and mills that can manufacture a 
95 per cent straight all hard wheat or a 
blend of 65 per cent hard and 35 per cent 
soft wheat will be required to make reser- 
vations to supply this requisition. 

Another bulletin sent this week reads as 
follows: 

“The Food Administration, in order to 
supply the needs of the army and navy 
and export trade to the nations associated 
with the United States, desires to buy 
from every mill not to exceed 30 per cent 
of its output. In case sales of 30 per cent 
are not made at prices satisfactory to the 
Food Administration, it will be necessary 
to requisition the flour required. Bids 
shall be made in the usual manner for 
army and navy requirements, and where 
awards are made to mills on such bids, 
such awards will be applied as a part of 
the 30 per cent required by the Food Ad- 
ministration, 

“Notices will be sent to each mill, at 
least two weeks in advance, of the percent- 
ages of their output which the Food Ad- 
ministration desires to obtain from them 
for a subsequent period of 30 days. This 
measure is not taken with a view to di- 
minish supplies to the markets, but to 
secure a better and more regular flow of 
the commodities to prevent congestions and 
inequalities in stocks of flour. It should 
further insure adequate handling of the 
transportation with respect to army and 
navy and export requirements, and a regu- 
lar supply of flour for the associates of 
the United States at favorable loading 
points. 

“You are specially requested not to send 
out any alarming notices to your trade 
nor to notify your customers that you have 
only 70 per cent of your output to sell. 
This notice has been sent to all mills in the 
United States, that export allotment may 
be more justly apportioned.” 

Mills of the Missouri Division also re- 
ceived the following: 

“It has come to the attention of this 
division that some millers are cleaning 
their wheat too heavily, and drawing 
cracked grains and in some instances whole 
grains of wheat into the screenings, which 
is far from conservation. This may come 
from faults in the cleaning machinery. 

“The prime object of the Food Admin- 
istration is conservation of wheat and 
flour, and mills that are permitting any 
wheat that is grindable into flour to go 
into their screenings are very negligent 
in the operation of their mills, and should 
take immediate steps to correct the situa- 
tion. 

“Please remember that, in making 196 
lbs of flour from 264 lbs of clean wheat, 
you are only supposed to consider as 
screenings the amount of separable mate- 
rial that would be considered as the abso- 
lute dockage, and please be very careful 
to see that your milling separators are so 
operated that you only eliminate from the 
wheat that part of the separable material 
that is considered as dockage. 

“This divisional chairman has seen 2 
few samples of screenings offered for sale 
on the St. Louis market that contained 
quite a quantity of split grains of wheat, 
and even whole grains of wheat that should 
have been retained by the mill and ground 
into flour for human consumption, and 


not ship as screenings, where it natu- 
rally seeks a market for animal consump- 
tion. 


“This is a very important matter and 
should have the immediate attention of all 
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millers, because wonderful conservation 
can be practiced in seeing that you get 
every particle of the wheat berry into the 
mill that it is possible to extract flour 
from.” 

TO REDUCE PRICE OF BREAD 

Several hundred members of the Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Protective and Benevolent 
Association of St. Louis held a meeting, 
Jan. 9, for the purpose of offering co- 
operation with the St. Louis committee of 
the Food Administration and to start an 
inveStigation into price conditions with a 
view to reducing the cost of bread to the 
consumer. 

President H. C. Streider appointed, as a 
committee to investigate cost prices to 
determine how bread can be baked so it 
can be sold at a lower price, Albert F. 
Welle, president of the American Bakery 
Co., George Manewal, president of the 
Manewal Baking Co., George Meisner, 
manager of the McKinney Bakery Co., 
Ernest Hohengarten, of the Home bakery, 
and M. Hoffman. 

The order of the Food Administration 
fixing the 16-oz loaf so as to cut down the 
amount-of sugar, milk and fats to each 
loaf is being adhered to by practically all 
bakers, but a few of the smaller ones are 
still making the old-sized loaves, which are 
smaller than the government weight of 16 
ozs, and it is expected that the appoint- 
ment of this committee to investigate costs 
will result in forcing these smaller bakers 
to accept the government size. 

George H. Warrington, head of the 
Missouri Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, having stated that bread in St. Louis 
is selling at 10c for the 16-0z loaf, while 
in other cities the same weight is sold for 
7@8c, this, condition was called to the at- 
tention of the bakers at the meeting by 
Samuel P. Goddard and Charles Herten- 
stein. 

Both Mr. Goddard and Mr. Hertenstein 
impressed the fact on the bakers that 
their co-operation is imperative in order 
to conserve the food supply, that they 
must see that all regulations governing 
bakery products are complied with, and 
that short-weight loaves are not baked. 


NOTES 


D. B. Ireland, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa representative of the Werthan Bag 
Co., St. Louis, was at the home office this 
week. 

Theodore Ismert, president. of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in the city this week and. attended 
the meeting of millers of the Missouri 
Division. 

C. H. Corbett, formerly manager of the 
New York office of the Werthan Bag Co., 
has returned to St. Louis as supervisor of 
manufacturing in the local plant. C. E. 
Rocksproh will succeed Mr. Corbett in 
New York. 

More than 250 millers of Division No. 6 
met at the Planters’ Hotel in this city, 
Dec. 8, to discuss the rules promulgated 
by the Food Administration in Circular 
No. 6. After an explanation by Chairman 
Samuel Plant, the millers unanimously in- 
dorsed the resolution passed by the millers 
of Division 7, and repudiated the attacks 
recently made upon the Food Administra- 
tion and Administrator Hoover. 

At a meeting of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Merchants’ Exchange, they 
unanimously reappointed Eugene Smith 
secretary, August Rump flour inspector, 
and John King provision inspector. A 
resolution was adopted providing for the 
redemption of 50 certificates of member- 
ship, other than those of deceased mem- 
bers on which the dues for 1918 were paid, 
in the sum of $400, if presented during 
the first six months of the year. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 12.—Flour 
stocks are very low, and railroad offices 
are flooded with inquiries relative to ship- 
ments now on the road. Shipments from 
Kansas are in instances over 30 days out, 
and unless the flour arrives within the next 
few days the trade fears a serious scarcity. 

Kansas and Oklahoma mills recently of- 
fered government grade at $10.20@10.40, 
98-lb cottons, for shipment within 30 
days. Some have offered a lower grade at 
less money, but do not state what quan- 
tity they will have and what shipment they 
will make. Soft winter wheat flour was 
quoted at $10.60@10.80, and corn flour at 
$9.95@ 10.50. . 

Board of Trade quotations: hard Min- 
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nésota and Dakota spring wheat, $10.50@ 
11; Kansas hard wheat, $10.50@10.90; 
soft winter wheat, $10.90@11.40,—98-lb 
cottons. Bran, on track, $2.20 per 100 lbs, 
tagged. Corn products: corn meal, $9.75 
bbl; cream meal, $10@10.50; grits, coarse 
or fine, $10.60@10.70; hominy, $11@11.25. 
Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 891,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 89c; No. 2 mixed, 86c. 
* * 

Bakers are wrangling among them- 
selves about the prices of bread and the 
1-lb loaf sells at 6, 7, 74% and 8c. Our 
newspapers are advocating still lower 
prices, which the majority of bakers claim 
is impossible at present cost of flour and 
other products. Gerorce L. Ferry. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Prior to amendment in 1917, the Cali- 
fornia workmen’s compensation. act, like 
similar laws still existing in other states, 
made an employer liable to pay an award 
under the act on account of injury to an 
employee, only when the accident oc- 
curred in the usual course of the employ- 
er’s business. 

Applying the old act, the California 
district court of appeal has decided that 
where the business of a grain dealer is 
limited to the handling of carload ship- 
ments, with the loading’ of which he has 
ordinarily nothing to do, injury to a man, 
casually employed for a few days to load 
grain which selling .farmers necessarily 
left on a station platform because of want 
of sufficient cars in which it was the farm- 
ers’ duty to load, cannot be said to have 
occurred in the usual course of the grain 
dealer’s business, so as to make the dealer 
liable under a compensation act on theory 
that the accident happened in the course 
of ‘his business. 

“The employment must come within the 
normal operations of the usual and ordi- 
nary business of the employer in order to 
make him liable,” declared the court. 
“This usual and ordinary business here 
did not involve the loading of the grain, 
but embraced simply the purchase and 
transportation after the grain was loaded 
upon the cars.” 

DISCHARGING MANAGERS 

Affirming judgment for $631.65 in favor 
of plaintiff in a suit for damages for 
wrongful discharge as manager of de- 
fendant’s elevator before expiration of a 
contract period of employment, the Iowa 
supreme court held, in the case of Seel- 
man vs. Farmers’ Co-Operative Co. of 
Northwood, that the discharge could not 
be justified on the ground that there had 
been a falling off of business at the ele- 
vator under plaintiff's management, in 
the absence of specific proof that this 
falling off was due to fault on plaintiff's 
part. : 
Further excuse for dismissing plaintiff, 
that he had failed to give bond, was dis- 
allowed on proof that no objection was 
made to such failure until after it became 
desirable from defendant’s standpoint to 
terminate the contract, the elevator hav- 
ing been leased for operation by sonie 
other party, and on further proof that a 
resolution of the directors calling for a 
bond had been withdrawn. 

Right to dismiss plaintiff was also 
claimed under a provision requiring his 
services to be “satisfactory” to the com- 
panye but was denied, the court saying: 

“Having kept him in its service under 
the contract until it had disposed of the 
business, and then discharged him when 
it no longer required the service of any- 
body as a manager of the elevator, it is 
entirely too late, when sued for damages, 
to fall back on its reserved right to dis- 
charge him for failure to do his work 
satisfactorily.” 


VALIDITY OF CONTRACTS 


In the case of Merriam & Millard Co. 
vs. Cole, the Texas court of civil appeals 
has entered judgment in plaintiff's favor 
on a contract for a sale of oats to defend- 
ant, as against defenses asserting that 
plaintiff was a non-resident corporation 
and had failed to obtain a permit to trans- 
act business in the state, and that the con- 
tract sued on involved an unlawful ‘spec- 
ulation in futures. , 

It was found by the court that there 
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For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members 
of the Food Administration, readers should see The Northwestern Miller for 
November 28th, December 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, January 2nd and 9th, 
which issues contain, with the exception of those herewith published, the 
names of all those who are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry ~ the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


y performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 
by members of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 
disloyal miller and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra. profit 
propese to defy the wishes of the government and operate independent of 
reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 


DIVISION NO. 1 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Embroidery Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Brastow & Son, South Brewer, Maine. 
W. L. Hammond, Jr., Hoods Mills, Md. 
Cohn & Bock Co., Princess Anne, Md. 
Sherwood W. Fish, Gorham, N. Y. 
E. V. Pierson & Co., Newark, N. Y. 
Hadley Mig. Co., Hadley, Pa. 
Shank Mig. Co., Salem, Va. 


DIVISION NO. 2 
Payne & Estes, Eubank, Ky. 
E. H. & M. V. Lawrence, Durham, N. C. 
Model Mill Co., Kenton, Tenn. 


DIVISION NO. 3 


Harris Mig. Co., Montgomery, Ind. 
Norris & Kidwell, Washington, Ind. 

C. A. Parshall & Co., Howell, Mich. 

F. H. Morley, New Troy, Mich. 

W. J. Zeller, Girard, Ohio. 

Model Roller Mills, Greenfield, Ohio. 

D. M. Geiger, Hebron, Ohio. 

Wertz, Brown & Rowe, Verona, Ohio. 
Ronceverte Mig. Co., Ronceverte, W. Va. 


DIVISION NO. 5 
Ensign & Dick, Hawarden, Iowa. 
Prairie City (lowa) Mig. & Mfg. Co. 


DIVISION NO. 6 


Wm. Brunkhorst, Bible Grove, Ill. 

E. L. Reynolds, Jeffersonville, Ill. 
Simplex Flour Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Eldon Roller Mills, Eldon, Mo. 

Farmers & Merchants Mill, Union, Mo. 


DIVISION NO. 7 


Lent Raymond Mig. Co., Two Buttes, Colo. 
Clarkson Mig. & Gr. Co., Clarkson, Neb. 
Peter Schmitt, Columbus, Neb. 

Bellville Mill & Elev. Co., Bellville, Kansas. 
Jewell Mig. Co., Jewell, Kansas. 

Henry Lohse & Bros., Logan, Kansas, 
Claassen’s Roller Mills, Newton, Kansas. 
Dodge Mig. Co., Dodge, Neb. 

Elm Creek Mill & Elev. Co., Elm Creek, Neb. 
M. J. McDermott, Greely, Neb. 

Amboy Mig. & Elev. Co., Red Cloud, Neb. 
Hunter Mill & Elev. Co., Hunter, Okla. 
Kingfisher Mill & Elev. Co., Kingfisher, Okla. 
Farmers Mill, McGregor, Texas, 

Mineral Wells Mill, Mineral Wells, Texas. 
Duchesne Mig. Co., Duchesne, Utah. 
Thatcher Mill & Elev. Co., Logan, Utah. 


DIVISION NO. 8 
Maupin Mig. Co., Maupin, Oregon. 











was a bona fide contract for a sale of oats, 
and that plaintiff had sufficient supply on 
hand out of which to make delivery. The 
court applied the following stated test of 
the validity of contracts for future de- 
livery: 

“A contract for sale of goods to be 
delivered at a future day is valid, even 
though the seller has not the goods, nor 
any other means of getting them than to 
go into the market and buy them; but 
such contract is valid only when the par- 
ties really intend and agree that the goods 
are to be delivered by the seller and the 
price to be paid by the buyer, and if, 
under guise of such a contract, the real 
intent be merely to speculate in the rise 
or fall of prices, . . . then the whole 
contract constitutes nothing more than a 
wager, and is null and void.” 

It is further decided in the same case 
that a contract for a sale of grain in in- 
terstate commerce is not governed by a 
state statute relating to sales for future 
delivery, nor by another state statute re- 
quiring foreign corporations to take out a 
—_— before engaging in business in the 
state. 


WAS GRAIN “DELIVERED” ? 


Letters and telegrams evidencing a sale 
of corn to be shipped from Cairo, IIl., to 
a point in Texas did not specify delivery 
at any particular point, merely providing 
that a certain price should be paid “de- 
livered,” “inspection allowed,” and that 
payment should be made on arrival draft. 

When the corn arrived in Texas it was 
found to have rotted through rain leakage 
and flood waters, and the buyer refused to 
receive or pay for the shipment. 

In a suit brought by the seller to recover 
the agreed price, the buyer asserted that 


the terms of the contract called for deliv- 
ery at the destination, furnishing the testi- 
mony of several grain dealers to the effect 
that a contract like that involved is gen- 
erally understood in the grain trade as 
calling for delivery at. the destination. 
The testimony of the seller’s traffic man- 
ager controverted this point, he stating 
that “delivered” merely signified that the 
seller was to bear the freight charges. 

In reversing a: judgment of the trial 
judge awarding recovery of the price, the 
Texas court of civil appeals decided that 
the contract was so ambiguous on its face 
as to raise a jury question, under the con- 
flicting evidence as to the grain trade 
usage, whether delivery to the carrier or 
at the destination was required; and that 
the buyer was entitled to show by letters 
written by the seller after shipment was 
made that the seller construed the con- 
tract as requiring delivery at the destina- 
tion, in which event the buyer was justi- 
fied in rejecting delivery. Samuel Hast- 
ings Co, v@ Marlin Lumber Co. Moral: 
One word after the word “delivered,” in- 
dicating whether delivery was to be made 
at the point of shipment or at the destina- 
tion, probably would have avoided this 
lawsuit. A. L. H. Srreer. 





Trail of the Food Supply 

Making the nation-wide food survey, or 
eaten has had some unexpected re- 
sults, n official statement shows that 
schools, hospitals, asylums and other in- 
stitutions are much larger holders of food 
than supposed, Others holding foodstuffs 
in quantities include owners of grain ele- 
vators, common and cold storage concerns, 
meat packers, carriers, exporters, whole- 
sale and retail grocers, bakers, confec- 
tioners, butchers. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Jan. 12 was 30,300, or 63 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 29,700, or 62 per 
cent, last week, 32,000, or 67 per cent, a 
year ago, 37,000, or 77 per cent, two years 
ago, and 37,500, or 72 per cent, three years 


ago. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in Ohid, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 73,560 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan. 12 made 43,296, 
or 59 per cent of capacity, compared with 
19,639, or 54 per cent, last week, by 13 
mills of 91,800 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 


INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


NOTES 


J. A. Cullen, connected with the 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monti- 
cello, Ind., was in Toledo this week, and 
called at this office. 


Toledo bread prices are lower than in 
17 other cities. Figures.collected by the 
county food committee show this. ‘Toledo 
retailers get a 1-lb loaf for 71,¢, and sell 
it for 9c, and get a 1%-lb loaf for llc, 
and sell it for 13e. 


Frank I. King is serving his fifth term 
as president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change. Other officers are: first vice- 
president, Fred Meyer; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank W. Annin; treasurer, Harry 
Rt. DeVore; secretary, Archibald Gassa- 
way. Directors: Cyrus S. Coup, David 
\nderson, Ezra L. Southworth, Fred O. 
Paddock, Raymond P. Lipe, George W. 
Woodman, Frank R. Moorman, Richard 
R. Sheldon, John Wickenhiser and Jesse 
D. Hurlbut. 





INDIANA 


InpIANapouis, Ixp., Jan. 12,—Because 
they have already ground as much grain 
as their first allotmeht contained, a ma- 
jority of Indiana millers are confronted 
by the problem of running along on a do- 
nothing basis or closing down entirely. In 
this city for almost two weeks there has 
been a marked shortage of wheat, ‘and 
— of the mills are almost at a stand- 
still. 

Announcement of the intention of the 
government to buy from every flour mill 
in the nation not to exceed 30 per cent of 
its output did not affect the large mills 
as much as the smaller ones. The new 
policy brings the small mill in closer con- 
tact with the government, and is not re- 
garded as a measure which will diminish 
the supplies for the general market. 

Local mills ground in a small way on old 
business, but they could have booked a 
nice business had they had more wheat. A 
stray car of grain arriving now and then 
was the most welcome sight imaginable. 

Millfeed remains in ‘its usual strong 


position, with the mills .turning out less 
-each week, even in face of a rising market. 


NOTES 


Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 4,254 bbls. 

The Neola Elevator Co., an Illinois cor- 
poration, has withdrawn from this state. 

The weather, Friday night, turned the 
coldest since 1884, to 24 degrees below 
zero. Luckily, the wheat had from one to 
three feet of snow covering it, and no 
damage was done. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. contem- 
plates another large addition to its plant 
for the production of aéroplane engines. 
The new addition will cost $400,000, and 
will house machinery worth more than 
$1,000,000. 

This week a year’s supply of flour re- 
ported by the French Lick (Ind.) Hotel, 
owned by Tom Taggart, was taken in 
charge and will be distributed. The com- 
pany asked that the distribution be made, 
when it found it had on hand more flour 
than the law permitted. 


Russell B. Harrison, son of the late 
President Harrison, and active with the 
council of defense, is making an effort to 
have a change made in the size of flour 
packages millers are permitted to sell. He 
shows that, whereas mills cannot break 
packages, the retailer breaks them up into 
small orders, and at times substitutes an 
inferior grade of flour to that which left 
the mills. He believes the millers should 
be allowed to put up flour in smaller 
packages than 241 lbs. 

J. M. Pearson. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 12—Owing to 
congestion on the railroads and inability 
of Nashville mills to get adequate sup- 
plies of wheat, a large proportion of the 
southeastern mills were either closed down 
this week, or running at less than one-third 
capacity. Demand for flour was not so 
keen, but was still considerably in excess 
of what the mills are able to supply. Un- 
less there is a larger movement of wheat 
the prospects are that a scarcity of flour 
will develop in this territory within the 
next 15 days. 

Prices for regulation Food Administra- 
tion flour were about the same as for the 
previous week, with some wider range, 
quotations per barrel in cotton being 
$10.25@11. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are in 
light supply, and rehandlers are not able 
to secure supplies with any degree of 
promptness. Demand is - Quota- 
tions: 140 Ibs, jute, $10.25@10.75. 

Tennessee and Kentucky had the cold- 
est weather this week for 20 years. The 
consequence to the growing wheat is un- 
certain, grain men not venturing to give 
an opinion. The ground has been heavily 
blanketed with snow and ice, and it is 
hoped that this will give some protection. 

Corn continues very strong, with a wide 
range of prices on account of irregular 
prices of corn. Plain meal is quoted at 
$3.44@3.95 per 96-lb bag, f.o.b. Ohio 
River. Demand is fair. No. 3 white corn 
is quoted at $1.65@1.70, Nashville. 

Demand has been good for millfeed at 
regulation prices. Quotations: wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, 
$31@33; standard middlings or shorts, 
$10@48. 





STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 12 Jan. 5 

Fiour, bDbia .....c6sseees 10,200 11,550 

Wheat, bus ......eseees 72,000 65,500 

Camm, DUB cocseccccsvsce 92,000 100,000 

Oate, DUS ccceccececenes 695,000 661,000 
OUTPUT 


Nasbville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 160,890 bbls, showed an out- 


. 


put this week of 49,444, or 40.7 per cent 
of capacity. This compared with 50,469 
bbls and 34.5 per cent last week, 51.2 in 
1917, 66.3 in 1916, 70.1 in 1915, 51.5 in 
1914, 46 in 1913 and 50.5 in 1912. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 113 cars. 


The mill property and offices of the 
Sterking Mill Co., formerly of Memphis, 
have been removed to Stuttgart, Ark. 


The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
has been called to meet in Louisville next 
Tuesday. It is expected that James. F. 
Bell, chairman of the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration, and Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, will be present to dis- 
cuss the situation with the millers. 

Joun LeErper. 





Hot Bearings, Oil, Fires 

“A correspondent,” says Milling, Lon- 
don, “has suggested one reason for ‘the 
epidemic of hot bearings millers have late- 
ly been afflicted with, which is not with- 
out importance at the present juncture. 

“Most of the mill fires which have re- 
cently occurred have been ascribed to 
overheated bearings, and the results of the 
over-heating—which is, of course, not an 
uncommon feature of mill routine—have 
been generally set down to imperfect su- 
pervision consequent on the depleted 
staffs. 

“Our correspondent agrees with this, 
and suggests a contributory cause, which 
makes adequate supervision the-more im- 
perative. He refers to the quality of the 
lubricating oil being used in mills at 

resent. 

“Worse lubricating qualities mean more 
attention to bearings—especially to large 
bearings with an oil well which can in 
the ordinary way be left with perfect 
safety for considerable periods. This ex- 
tra attention, especially if the bearings 
are somewhat inaccessible, is just what it 
is difficult to give just now. 

“We commend the point to the general 
attention of millers, for there have been 
too many hot bearings and fires lately for 
the peace of mind of any one responsible 
for running a mill.” 





Food Shortage After Peace 

R. E. Prothero, president of the board 
of agriculture, England, and Sir Arthur 
Lee, director general of food production, 
have issued the following circular letter, 
according to a press cable from London, 
to county agricultural committees, on the 
1918 harvest programme: 

“If we are to secure food for the peo- 
ple of this country, greater and more 
prolonged efforts are required. A new 
danger has slowly risen into prominence, 
and, unless it is arrested, it may develop 
with fatal rapidity. Under the pressure 
of war, Europe is fast declining in pro- 
ductive power. 

“Whether the submarine menace ‘is 
overcome or not, whether peace is won 
or war prolonged, we are threatened with 
a shortage of food throughout the world, 
and not in 1918 only, but in 1919 and 
1920. To what extent we shall be short of 
food depends on the extent of our success 
or failure in increasing our home-grown 
supplies. 

“The danger of shortage in some re- 
spects may be greatest after peace is pro- 
claimed. This grave situation, therefore, 
insists that we should recast the rules of 
good husbandry. 

“It is essential that the policy of break- 
ing up grass land should be pressed and 
extended. For the harvest of 1918, 2,- 
400,000 acres of permanent and addi- 
tional temporary grass should be broken 
between now and the end of April next. 

“Added to the extra area of stubble 
that must be plowed this year, this ap- 
pears to be a heavy task. It is not, how- 
ever, impossible when distributed among 
the farmers of the country. 

“The additional task would be accom- 
plished if, for every four acres ordinarily 
plowed, farmers will undertake one acre 
more.” 





A report from Amsterdam states that 
the 200 distilleries of Schiedam, which 
produce vast quantities of gin and other 
liquors, were notified by the govenrment’s 
grain bureau that after Dec. 15 no more 
grain would be supplied for. conversion 
into alcoholic products. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


Wrynirze, Man., Jan. 12.—Domestic 
demand for flour is as keen as ever, and 
western mills have no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of all they can make. The question of 
the manufacture of a standard war flour 
by Canadian mills is creating much com- 
ment, and many millers here anticipate 
that an announcement bearing on the mat- 
ter will shortly be made. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots, f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers 
and jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quo- 
tations apply from Port Arthur, on the 
east, to Portage la Prairie, on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

The millfeed situation in western Can- 
ada is unchanged. None of the mills have 
any surplus, the demand more than cover- 
ing their output day by day. Quotations: 
bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, 
in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Win- 
nipeg territory; western Manitoba, 80c 
ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
$3 under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35 ton; shorts, $40. (To arrive at 
delivered price, add balance of through 
rate to destination.) 

Prices for middlings and feed flour re- 
main at the old level. Special middlings, 
$46 ton; red dog or feed flour, $52,— 
straight- or mixed-car lots. 

Owing to the upward trend of the oats 
market, prices for rolled oats and oatmeal 
have shown an inclination to advance, but 
no change has so far been announced. 
Today’s prices: $4.30@4.50 per 80-lb bag 
for rolled oats in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. 
point of delivery; granulated oatmeal, 
$5.40@5.60 per 98-lb bag. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


Government agents have bought all 
wheat offered, at fixed prices. Other buy- 
ing has been inactive. Offerings have 
been limited. The fixed price of wheat at 
Winnipeg is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba north- 
ern and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern, in store, Fort William. 

The demand for cash oats has been ex- 
cellent, both for milling purposes and for 
seed. Prices have advanced 4c during the 
week, No. 2 Canadian western closing at 
87%,¢c bu, in store, Fort William. Barley, 
$1.43; flaxseed, $3.25%,. 


A WARNING 


Much comment has been occasioned 
among western milling circles by an an- 
nouncement made this week by J. D. Mc- 
Gregor, food controller for the western 
provinces, before a meeting of grain 
growers and live stock men, at Brandon, 
Man., to the effect that, unless millers con- 
form to the regulations — the 
price of millfeeds, he will recommend that 
the Dominion food controller take over the 
control of all Canadian flour mills. 

This statement is taken as being a-warn- 
ing to country mills which deal direct with 
the farmer, and sell in small quantities. 
In some cases, failure to conform to the 
recent orders is due to an imperfect un- 
derstanding of the regulations now exist- 
ing. The city millers are adhering to the 
price list which they recently drew up and 
submitted to Mr. McGregor, and of which 
he approved. 

NOTES 


Extremely cold weather over the Cana- 
dian West is again checking shipments of 
grain from country points. 


It is estimated by the Saskatchewan bu- 
reau of labor that 10,000 men will be need- 
ed for spring and summer work in that 
province. 


The Manitoba minister of agriculture 
has issued a warning that good seed oats 
will be scarce this spring, a large portion 
of the oats raised in the province last year 
being unsuitable for purposes. 


Dr. Robert Magill, secretary, and W. R. 
Bawlf, president, of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, have gone to Ottawa, as repre- 
sentatives of the grain trade, to appeal 
against the increase in freight rates lately 
granted by the Railway Commission. 


G. Rock. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined wnaliie capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 38,135, or 81 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 30,760, or 65 per cent, last 
week, 24,549, or 60 per cent, a year ago, 
29,695, or 73 per cent, two years ago, and 
19,315, or 47 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 46,640, or 8 per cent of capacity, 
against 36,445, or 63 per cent, last week, 
31,323, or 54 per cent, a year ago, and 
35,995, or 63 per cent, two years ago. 

Soft wheat flour sales are still largely 
confined to grades made before the new 
milling regulations became effective, most 
of the mills having supplies of such flour 
on hand. There has been an active trade 
during the week, the demand from bakers 
for soft wheat flour being largely in- 
creased on account of the great scarcity of 
hard wheat flours here. the basis of quo- 
tations remains at $10 bbl for blue-stem 
family patent in 49-lb cottons. 

Soft wheat mills are still in doubt as to 
the interpretation of some of the new 
regulations, and have not finally deter- 
mined on quotations for the new 95 and 5 
per cent grades. Some figure a price of 
$9 bulk at mill for 100 per cent flour, and 
others have figured the mill price on the 
two grades at about $9.90 bbl for 95 per 
cent flour and $65 ton for 5 per cent flour. 

What disposition can be made of the 5 
per cent grade is a serious question with 
many mills. It was believed at first that 
a considerable volume of this grade could 
be used by bakers in making war bread, 
but it now develops that the demand for 
war bread has almost entirely blown up. 
Customers are showing more and more re- 
luctance to eat the various grades made 
from different mixtures, and bakers report 
that sales of war bread are steadily de- 
clining. Some of the larger bakers have 
concluded to discontinue baking it. 

Unless the 5 per cent grade can be run 
into export flour, about the only market 
apparently left for it is in making gra- 
ham bread and crackers, pancake flour, 
ginger cookie’ and similar articles put 
out by cracker manufacturers. 

There is a famine of hard wheat flours 
at coast points, and bakers are obliged to 
use a larger proportion of soft wheat flours 
than ever before. This situation was 
brought about, in the first instance, by the 
long delay in transportation caused by car 
shortage, and later by the very serious 
flood conditions which tied up all trans- 
continental lines. There is a considerable 
amount of North Dakota and Montana 
flour in transit, some of it shipped from 
mills six weeks ago. 

The prevailing quotations on 95 per cent 
North Dakota flour are $11.05@11.20 bbl, 
in cotton 98’s on track here; for 95 per cent 
Montana, $10.20@1040. Hard wheat 5 
per cent flour is quoted at $6.50. There is 
a strong demand for hard wheat flours, 
and considerable sales will be made as soon 
as the flour in transit arrives. There is a 
good demand here for corn flour, but very 
few eastern mills will make firm quota- 
tions. More yellow corn flour is offering 
than white, but bakers cannot use the 
former in flour mixtures. Corn flour is 
quoted at $9.60@10.60 bbl on track here. 

Eastern rye cut-offs are quoted at $9@ 
9.25 bbl, and eastern rye patents at $11. 
Western barley flour is not offering on the 
north coast; eastern is quoted at $11 bbl. 


Graham flour is quoted at $9.30 bbl, and 
whole wheat at $9.50. 

The demand for millfeeds continues 
far in excess of the supply. Local bran 


is quoted at $29.50 ton and shorts at 
$31.50, delivered transit points. _ 


COAST CROPS REVIEWED 


In a monthly statement of business con- 
ditions in the twelfth federal reserve dis- 
trict, John Perrin, chairman of the federal 
Reserve Bank, San Francisco, recalls that 
lack of precipitation was the unfavorable 
crop factor throu t the district during 
the fall, and continues: 

“In Washington, fall plowing was re- 
stricted by dry weather, and wheat, which 
was planted in the dust, did not germinate 
effectively. Rains in the first part of De- 
cember in the Walla Walla district and 
snow in the region of Spokane have tardily 
bettered slightly the prospects for winter 
wheat. 

“Farther east, in the vicinity of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, good moisture is reported and 
good wheat. In California the Frigg gt 
tion for the season beginning . 1 has 
not been much more than 10 per cent of 
normal. is, of course, not a definite 
indication that there will not be abundant 
moisture later, sa. as to assure the crops 
for 1918, but the continued dry weather 
occasions concern. 

“The supply of farm laborers, which 
has been inadequate during the last year, 
and which has been diminished by the 
military draft, promises to be materially 
short of the needs during the coming 
year. 

“The suggestion is being made with in- 
creasing frequency that a large number, 

rhaps 200,000, of Chinese farmers be 

rought to this country, under bond for 
their return, to raise crops during the war. 
Cuba has pursued this course to secure 
labor for handling the crop of sugar cane. 
Apparently, no objection is made to the 
proposal except by labor unions. The im- 
portance of increasing production of food- 
stuffs is vital.” 


BULK GRAIN CONFERENCE 


Under the auspices of the Farm De- 
velopment Bureau of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a conference will be 
held at Spokane, Jan. 25-26, for the pur- 
pose of discussing ways and means for 

romoting the handling of grain in bulk 
vy providing storage. The first meeting 
of the conference will be held at 1:30 p.m., 
Jan. 25, at which session there will be a 
discussion of the grain sack situation and 
the necessity of bulk grain handling, of 
the storage available in the interior and at 
coast terminals. 

In an evening session on that date, ad- 
dresses will be made on ing and in- 
spection, handling and storing of bulk 
grain on the farm, loading and unloading 
devices and storage tank construction. At 
the Jan. 26 session the following subjects 
will be considered: elevator construction, 
including standardization of plans and 
financing; wood and concrete construction, 
and operation of an elevator. The farm 
labor situation will then be taken up. 

NOTES 

The Seattle contribution to the world’s 
tonnage for 1917 was 25 vessels of 182,- 
300 tons. 

The Montana Millers’ Association will 
hold a special meeting at the Placer Hotel, 
Helena, Jan. 14. 

The flour output of Seattle mills for 
1917 was 1,111,902 bbls, against 1,088,860 
in 1916; of Tacoma mills 1,425,190 bbls, 
against 1,428,624. 

Montana mills quote feed f.o.b. mill in 
bulk: bran, $26.75 ton; shorts, $28.75; 
mixed feed, $28.75. The prevailing quota- 
tion on 95 per cent flour in bulk at mill is 
$9.75 bbl. 

December water shipments from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco: 41,847 bbls flour, 
107,054 ctls wheat, 25,800 ctls oats, 8,512 
sacks bran, 6,201 sacks shorts and 2,602 
sacks middlings. 







The Montana acreage sown to fall rye 
shows an increase of 35 per cent over last 
year. The winter wheat is about 
the same as in 1917, and its condition is 
considerably under normal. 

George Albers, of the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., Seattle, has-been appointed 
a member of the Food Administration 
feedingstuffs industry committee for the 
feed trade. Instructions have been issued 
that only salvage wheat shall be sold for 
feeding purposes, and that in poultry 
feeds not over 10 per cent of wheat, and 
in no case milling wheat, shall be used. 

Puget Sound’s (Seattle and Tacoma) 
imports and exports for 1917 amounted 
to $450,000,000 —_ $320,000,000 for 
San Francisco. loading capacity of 
the Seattle harbor, according to the trans- 
portation bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is now 60,000 tons of general 
merchandise upon 80 400-foot vessels in 
24 hours. The waterside grain storage 
capacity is 100,000 tons. 

Professor F. S. Cooley, of the Montana 
State Coll stated recently ‘that ar- 
rangements had been perfected to secure 
the immediate advance by the federal gov- 
ernment of $500,000 for seed wheat, and 
the same amount for flaxseed, barley and 
oats seed to be furnished needy farmers. 
Seed now in the state will thus be secured 
as soon as the machinery for making the 
purchases can be perfected. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 12.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 29,871, or 90 per cent, against 15,902, 
or 48 per cent, last week. 

There have been no new developments 
in the local situation during the week. 
The rivér mills are recovering from the 
interruption caused by high water, and 
no further trouble on this score is expect- 
ed during the winter. 

Local consumption of flour is of mod- 
erate volume, and the demand for mill- 
feed still keeps pace with the offerings 
by the mills. Former quotations prevail 
in all lines. 

Trading in the coarse grains has be- 
come slack. Stock feeders in the interior 
are well supplied, and the prolonged open 
season might have a tendency to weaken 
prices here, but the market is keeping in 
close touch with fluctuations in the East. 
At the Merchants’ Exchange, today, 
$59.50 ton was bid for oats, $54.50 for feed 
barley and $57 for brewing barley. 


NOTES 


A number of the smaller country mills 
in the Willamette Valley, having filled 
the quota allotted to them, have been noti- 
fied by the Food Administration to sto 
the manufacture of wheat flour until 
further notice. 

A cargo of 1,000 tons Australian wheat 
has reached Portland on the Harvest 
Home, a sailing vessel, the first wheat to 
come here from Australia. The grain is 
being discharged at the Crown mills, and 
will probably be milled for account of the 
Food Administration. Inspection of the 
wheat shows it to be of fine quality. It is 
of a blue-stem type, though not so strong 
in gluten as the Oregon variety, resem- 
bling rather the Palouse blue-stem. - 


J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Jan. 12.—Flour 
was in much better demand this week, and 
marked the first active interest shown since 
the pre-holiday period. Jobbers were the 
most active buyers, which indicates that 
their stocks have at last been reduced to 
meet the requirements of the Food Ad- 
ministration. There is a steady demand 
for flour from the small bakers in 10- and 
25-bbl lots, with very little car business 
passing with the large bakers, who appear 
well stocked for the present. 

Prices for 95 per cent flour have not 
been fully established; a general reduc- 
tion of 20c bbl, however, appears assured, 
making the price of north coast flours 
$9.80@10, and: Montana hard wheat flour 
$10.70@10.80, 98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

California mills have announced their 
new prices for millfeed, based on the rul- 
ing of the Food Administration. There 
has been a dual increase in demand, 
until, at the close of the week, it was much 
in excess of the available supply. 
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shortage is made more acute by the ex- 
treme dry spell existing over the entire 
state, the worst rience in many years. 
There is very little outside feed 
offered. Mill prices now in effect: bran, 
$34@35 ton; shorts, $35@36; mixed feed, 
$38@39; middlings, $40@41; red dog, 
$50@51. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Doututrn, Minn., Jan. 14.—The flour 
market was little changed from the pre- 
vious week. Buyers were keen to get 





~ supplies, but mills were only able to take 


care of established trade and make de- 
liveries on old orders that had been rein- 
stated. New business was limited, mills 
not having much stock to sell from. Little 
effort is being made to open up new con- 
nections, because of the uncertainty of the 
demands of the government. 

A fair inquiry for durum wheat was 
noted, but the demand very generally went 
unsupplied. The mill cared for a few old 
customers in a limited way, besides being 
busy changing over old sales to meet the 
new regulations. 

The firming up in rye has awakened in- 
terest in rye flour, and more inquiry came 
from the trade for prompt or near-by 
delivery. Fair business of small-lot orders 
was booked. The readjustment of prices 
shows some grades advanced moderately, 
and others reduced. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
28,335 bbls flour, or 79 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 12,165, or 34 per cent, the 
previous. week, and 12,980, or 36 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed offerings continue restricted, 
only small lots in mixed cars selling. Mills 
are engaged in changing over old sales to 
comply with new regulations. 


NOTES 


Rail shipments were small last week, no 
wheat going out, and a much smaller 
amount of coarse grains and flaxseed. 


The first corn on the crop to go in store, 
3,900 bus, was received last week by the 
Peavey elevator. Prospects for further 
arrivals are not known. 


The Globe Elevator Co. some time ago 
installed at its Peavey plant in Duluth a 
drying plant, with a capacity of 10,000@ 
12,000 bus daily. Last week the plant was 
being tested. 


President M. L. Jenks and Secretary 
C. F. Macdonald will represent the Du- 
luth Board of Trade at the annual meet- 
ing of the Council of Grain Exchanges at 
Chicago, Jan. 17. 


Cold weather and poor car supply are 
curtailing the movement from country 
points, and daily receipts are very light. 
Most cars coming in are applied on sales, 
and very little goes on the tables. 


In Superior, bread is still selling at 10c 
loaf, the bakers not making the 2-lb 
oaf for 15c, as in Duluth. Now it is re- 
ported that one baker will put out a loaf 
of 3 lbs for 25c some time this week. Bak- 
ers there claim they cannot make a profit 
on the 2-lb loaf at 1léc, 


On Jan. 12 a car of No. 1 flaxseed car- 
rying. heavy dockage sold at 20c over 
January, and the market closed at 2@20c 
over, the dockage governing the price 
within the wide range. Today, the close 
was at a range of 2@I5c over. Receipts 
are light, and there are but 69,000 bus in 
store in Duluth-Superior elevators. 


The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade will be held Jan. 15. 


- Julius H. Barnes, who has been a director 


for many years, was renominated Jan. 5, 
but has asked that his name be withdrawn, 
expressing his regret, but believing that 
during his service with the government he 
should not be connected officially with the 
management of the exchange. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Ohio Bakers to Meet 

The midwinter meeting of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Master Bakers will be held at 
Shawnee Hotel, Springfield, Jan. 23. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Harry Meyer, 
president of the association ; W.N. Hard- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind; Fred C. Croxton, 
Ohio food administrator; Julius. Wihl- 
fahrt, of the Fleischmann Co., and also 
a member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of the Baking 
Industry. Officers for the coming year 
will be elected and installed. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN. 12 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat under 

ruling of Food Administration, 

basis Chicago, in 98-Ib sacks. .$10.10@10.35 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 

to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton.... ....@10.70 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton. .$9.90@10.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton .$10.20@10.45 

RYE FLOUR 
White patent, Jute....--+seeeees -$9.60@9.80 
BARLEY FLOUR 

Standard grade, jute........+..--$9.75@9.90 

WHEAT—Receipts light. Government 
prices unchanged. No. 1 red, $2.20; No. 2 
red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No, 3 red and 
No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 
2 northern, $2.17; No. 3 northern, $2.14. 

CORN—Receipts Saturday, 45 cars. Prices 
unchanged, Sample grade, $1@1.40; No. 5 
mixed, $1.40@1.45; No. 4 yellow, $1.65; No. 
5 white, $1.45. 

OATS—Five cars received Saturday. Prices 
% @ic higher. No. 3 white, 81%c; standard, 
82%c. 

RYE—Prices unchanged. No. 2, $1.84@ 
1.85. 

BARLEY—No buyers out Saturday. Re- 
ceipts, three cars for the day. Malting, $1.42 
@1.59; feed and mixing, $1.40@1.53; screen- 
ings, 756c@$1.30. 

CORN GOODS—Trade fair. 
and meal $5.08, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Grits $5.09, 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 126 251 167 202 
Wheat, bus.... 114 851 67 646 
Corn, bus 1,444 2,432 398 1,019 
Oats, bus 1,651 1,784 1,209 1,316 
Rye, bus. 40 154- 63 101 
Barley, 350 606 158 176 








KANSAS CITY, JAN, 12 

FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent flour is quoted at $10.10, cotton 
\%-bbls; low-grade, $6@7.50. 

MILLFEED — Demand good. Following 
quotations are based on new grades and 
Administration differentials at Kansas City, 
sacked: bran, $1.60; brown shorts, $1.70; 
white shorts, $2.25; corn chop, $3.12@3.19. 

WHEAT—Mills continue to get a restricted 
supply, due to the decreased movement from 
the country. Representative sales today: 
hard wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 at $2.15, 
1 at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Movement again shows material 
increase, with prices moderately lower. De- 
mand is general. Cash prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, $1.65@1.68; No. 8, $1.55@1.58; white 
corn, No. 2, $1.67@1.69; No. 3, $1.57@1.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. .202,600 922,050 69,400 1,877,850 
Corn, bus....753,750 267,500 485,000 190,000 
Oats, bus....307,700 147,900 222,000 97,500 
Rye, bus..... 56,500 14,300 24,200 5,500 
Barley, bus.. 5,600 12,600 6,600 12,600 
Bran, tons... 1,000 620 2,240 2,900 
Hay, tons.... 8,712 11,796 5,436 3,816 
Flour, bbls... 7,760 10,600 65,500- 63,500 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 12 





FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 

Spring patent, 95 per cent war 

Quality ........ Se evevesevuses «eee» @10.65 
Rye flour, pure, cotton ......... 9.80@10.40 
Rye flour, country blended, cot- 

COM 2. ciscdune beeen eevetscsice 8.65@ 9.35 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.25 @10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow..... ase «eoee@ 5.10 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white......... ..... @ 5.30 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 5.30 

MILLFEED—Firmer. Standard bran, $37; 


standard fine middlings, $39; rye feed, $37.50; 
flour middlings, $42; red dog, $52; oil meal, 
$58; hominy feed, $60.50,—all in 100-1b sacks. 


WHEAT—Firm and in good demand, with 
government prices prevailing. Receipts, 29 
cars. No. 1 northern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 
2, $2.17@2.21; No. 8, $2.14@2.18, 

BARLEY—For the week, prices were well 
maintained. Demand was good from malt- 
sters and brewers for choice. Shippers were 
in the market for choice. Off-grades were 
slow. Receipts, 92 cars. Medium, $1.58@ 
1.59; No. 8, $1.55@1.57; No. 4, $1.45 @1.56; 
feed and rejected, $1.86 @1.458. 

RYE—Up 1%c. Demand was excellent 
from all sources. Millers took all choice of- 
poe -— ious Fox F. grades. Re- 

. cars. o. 1, .85% @1.87; No. 2, 
$1.84% @1.86%; No. 8, $1.76 @1.85. 


CORN—Down 5@10¢, with demand fair 
from industries and shippers. Receipts, 66 





cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.70@1.80; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.60@1.70; No. 3 mixed, $1.65@1.75; No. 3 
white, $1.70@1.765, 

OATS—Prices were ic lower. Demand 
good from millers for choice heavy, while 
shippers took all grades. The local trade 
paid top prices for heavy. Receipts, 103 
cars, Standard, 88@83%c; No. 3 white, 81% 
@83c; No. 4 white, 81@82%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 12,000 18,580 48,060 36,100 
Wheat, bus.. 37,700 184,975 12,400 263,184 
Corn, bus.... 88,440 319,140 100,527 78,454 
Oats, bus.... 228,480 487,740 505,591 472,192 
Barley, bus.. 143,380 570,860 144,799 164,949 
Rye, bus..... 33,915 88,500 389,679 20,509 
Feed, tons... 320 657 4,806 4,075 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 12 


FLOUR—Hard winter, 95 per cent, $10.30 
@10.55; 100 per cent, $10.10@10.20; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $8.25@8.50,—jute. Soft win- 
ter 95 per cent, $10.25@10.40; 100 per cent, 
$10.10@10.20; 6 per cent low-grade, $8.25@ 
8.50,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per 
cent, $10.20@10.50; 6& per cent low-grade, 
$8 @8.25,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.45 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts, $2 ton over; 
mixed feed, $4 ton over; middlings, $9 ton 
over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 120 cars, against 179. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—About 10c lower, and demand good. 
Receipts, 327 cars, against 271. Closing 
prices: No. 5 corn, $1.50; No. 6 corn, $1.40; 
No. 3 white, $1.80. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.15 bbl, f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.95; 
cream meal, $8.65. 

OATS—Demand good. 
changed to ic lower. 


Prices were un- 
Receipts, 156 cars, 


against 209. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
83%c; No. 2 mixed, 82c; No. 3 mixed, 81%c. 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Jan.12 Jan.5 Jan, 18 
1918 1918 1917 
No. 2 red wheat... 2,748 18,298 365,121 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 1,540 1,540 453,301 
No. 2 corn ..... 066. 6deee 3,77 116,387 
No. 2 white corn... 4,893 3,908 12,828 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 1,10 1,103 6,981 
No. 2 oats ....-.0- 131,142 148,881 28,616 
No, 2 white oats... 2,000 2,000 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 257,543 249,968 469,211 
Standard oats .... 35,841 37,948 79,641 
No, 2 rye .....2.06- 41,137 41,006 7,785 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917, 
Flour, bbls... 38,830 80,090 100,010 90,140 
Wheat, bus.. 169,200 853,137 186,980 527,800 
Corn, bus.... 453,650 618,000 187,610 284,430 
Oats, bus.... 514,000 528,700 602,870 327,740 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 18,700 9,180 21,310 
Barley, bus.. 40,000 25,600 3,900 3,190 





DULUTH, JAN. 12 

FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.0.b. mills, today, per bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 
Standard war quality ..... eis gnes $9.75 @10.00 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Jan. 12, 
were: 
War semolina ...........4.. +++ +$9.80@10.00 
Clear ...... TT Vewedsncosesica * eee e@ 8.00 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Jan. 12, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917-18 bbis 1916-17 bbis 1915-16 bbls 
Jan. 12..28,335 Jan. 18..12,980 Jan, 15..34,035 
Jan, 6...12,165 Jan. 6...10,465 Jan. 8...21,095 
Dec, 29..16,600 Dec. 30.. 9,650 Jan. 1...25,420 
Dec, 22..22,915 Dec. 23..11,720 Dec. 24..31,190 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917-18 bbls 1916-17 bbis 1915-16 bbls 
Jan. 12.. Jan. 13.. coe SOM. 18.. wee 
Jan. 6... .... Jan. 6 Jan. 8... «... 
Dec, 29.. Dec. 30.. -- Jan, 1... 
Dec. 22.. Dec. 23.. .... Dec, 24.. 


WHEAT—Receipts were only 7 cars on Fri- 
day and daily average for week 14, against 
27 last year, due to cold weather and car 
scarcity. Arrivals entirely inadequate to fill 
milling requirements. So far, mills have se- 
cured enough wheat on track for their needs, 
but unless arrivals increase soon they will 
have to work on surplus stock carried, or 
take on elevator supplies. Trade does not 
look for any immediate improvement in car 
receipts. Some rumors that Canadian wheat 
may be brought here for storage for spring 
shipment, owing to embargo by Canadian 
Pacific on eastern rail movement. Nothing 
definite as yet. No shipments made this 
week. Stocks increased only 60,000 bus. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Barley 
Jan. 5 127@159 
Jan. 7. 127@159 
Fam. B sscen 127@159 
Jami. 0 ...% 127@159 
Jan. 10 127@159 
Jan. 11 .. 183 127@159 
Jan. 12 ..... 80% see --.@184 127@159 
Jan. 18, 1917 52% @54 139@140 83@120 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan, 12 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c-— Domestic——_, ——Bonded——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 a | wy 
6 0 





a 19 1,246 380 
Be sesacce 48 360 Sera 1 
Barley .... 263 230 1779 3 49 39 
Flaxseed 68 1,207 1,272 ... 38 8 
Corn ...s0. 4 eee eee eee ore eee 
OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 

No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring ....... $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ........... o man 2.14 
WOO BONE aedccedeweccceece 2.16 2.12 
Humpback ......0cccccccees 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ..... ° ccoss 9.92 2.18 
DWURGEE: vosisdc cévdvdoese esos B17 2.14 
Red durum ...... ‘ - 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter + 2.21 2.18 


Hard winter oe edececes 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Jan. 12), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts, ——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 134 101 698... 93 146 
Durum .... 17 62 471 ... 1 1 
Winter .... 5 OT -396 .ce coc 29 
White ..... one S see. see wee eve 
Totals - 156 233 1,293... 94 176 
Pere 9 5 41 1 12 15 
Bonded... ... 27 Beep eee 2 
ear 8 28 12 5 9 27 
Barley ..... 82 8 SD . ese 16 ©6190 
Bonded... ... 4 7 eee. | oan 86 
Flaxseed ... 22 45 94 24 43 7 
Bonded... ... ST ney soe eve eee 
GOR <évces ’ ‘eee. “Aes Poe, oes 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 12 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 











-~ Wheat stocks— ——grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
laknér | 
1 nor, 2 nor } 344 1,414 3,000 40 29 2865 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 11 46485 €6 «6142 9 7 86 
All other 2 
spring ... 212 3,262 3,493 17 #142 194 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 58 ove gate eve 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
8 dur [Oe ‘Sse éee 2 
All other 
durum .. 276 670 3,685 3 30 06249 
1, 2 dk wnt] . 
% 2° 2" 9 ee ere oer a. bes “sos 
All other 
winter ... 38 661 777 ... 50 56 
Pr ees) ee 20 32. 1387 
White ..... eee 3 S «wee oe 2 
Totals - 983 6,49511,106 96 290 1,009 
Afloat ..... see ee TES is. eee oes 
Totals ... ... «11,868 . eee 


FLAXSEED—Unsettled. Report of frost 
damage in Argentina, and announcement 
that Argentine government imposed duty on 
flaxseed, increasing cost at American sea- 
ports about 17c bu, caused shorts to cover. 
Result was that, at week-end, futures ad- 
vanced from week previous 6% @7%c. Buy- 
ers willing to take hold, but light offerings 
restrict trading. Only 25 cars received this 
week, and not difficult to maintain prices 
with such movement. Spot No. 1 advanced 
today, closing 2@20c over January, depend- 
ing on dockage. To arrive unchanged at 
January price. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


————Close——. 
Opening Jan. 18 
Jan.7 Hig Low Jan. 12 1917 

Jan. ..$3.562% $3.58 $3.50 $3.63 bes 
May .. 3.45 3.55 3.45 3.53 2.90% 
July .. 3.37% 3.49% 3.37% 3.46 2.91% 
GDB. oc descoe sevcee ososes BFO soceee 


DULUTH FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Output of flour by the Duluth-Superior 

mills, monthly (000’s omitted), for the cal- 

endar year 1917, and comparisons, in bbls: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

January ..... 46 127 87 85 81 
February ... 41 103 98 81 58 
March ....... 72 98 77 77 62 
BRET woccece - 61 101 83 69 63 
MAP cc cccsced 100 17 121 103 78 
TUMO ovdeces - 117 65 107 77 68 
SORT oscaccucs 84 97 68 81 86 
August ...... 72 101 61 129 102 
September ... 118 123 104 120 116 
October ..... 117 127 194 176 144 
November ... 161 139 167 140 176 
December 159 116 167 76 82 
Totals ....1,148 1,278 1,324 1,213 1,116 


Export shipments of Duluth-Superior mills, 
monthly (000’s omitted), for the calendar 
year 1917, and comparisons, in bbls: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

January ....6 o<s 13 8 16 39 
February .... 10 +) 19 12 13 
March ...... eee 5 7 8 1 
eee 0 ap ase 6 19 12 
A F $t- 10 22 16 
SUD acvowcse 1 1 10 7 
TORE. tanwtvce 2 9 1 
August ...... ace 16 we 5 17 
September ... ... 7 10 8 21 
October ..... one 25 22 23 39 
November ... ... 6 14 15 30 
December 11 os 16 10 
Totals .... 10 103 97 161 206 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 15 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0.b, Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard war flour ............. $9.75 @10.00 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbl, 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan. 

were: 

Wel BEEIIRE, cccceeceeecaescans $9.85 @10.35 

Durum granular soe» @ 9.86 
oes @ 8.35 


Clear 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour outpui of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


in 98-Ib 
15), 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan. 19... .«...+. 274,690 368,900 380,645 
Jan. 12... 294,210 296,970 407,685 363,305 
Jan. 6... 371,195 258,755 408,665 356,705 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
Dec. 29... 271,270 187,425 356,150 858,675 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan. 19... seesee 20,045 15,810 22,745 
Jan. 12... 20,070 25,560 26,450 38,570 
Jan. 6... 14,815 16,105 27,925 44,220 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
Dec, 29... 8,810 14,900 25,820 31,430 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Nov. 24, 65 67,025 342,785 212,055 2,150 4,146 
Dec. 1. 65 56,175 316,335 175,175 4,840 7,536 
Dea 8. 65 56,175 284,715 194,930 355 9,010 
Dec. 15. 65 56,525 293,236 194,715 1,350 7,010 
Dec. 22. 64 55,975 279,435 141,006 900 10,505 
Dec. 29. 62 54,425 169,430 105,915 15,990 1,815 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
62 65,475 187,025 155,120 1,710 9,415 
39 38,350 148,090 128,050 355 4,565 


_ MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices. of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 15) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


Jan. 6. 
Jan. 12. 


Jan. 15 Year ago 
BGR cccccccececce 33.00@34.00 $27.50@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@36.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings... 41.50@42.50 34.50@35.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 48.00@49.00 40.00@41.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Jan. 15 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$39.00@40.00 $33.00@33.50 
Stand, middlings.. 41.00@42.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings... 47.50@48.50 40.00@40.60 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 54.00@55.00 45.50@46.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $64.00 @64.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 2 ground “feed, 2,000 lbst.... 55.00@55.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 52.00@52.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@34.50 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9.75@10.75 
Corn meal, white*® .........+66. 9.856 @10.85 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 9.70@10.35 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.35@10.10 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 8.65@ 9.36 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ..... - 9.45@ 9.70 
Buckwheat flour, bbI* ......... + 14.00@14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Graham, standard, bbi*® ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 19.60@ 9.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 60.00@565.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @ 40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 24.00@30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ........ TRITERTICE) Sattt 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacksf .....@656.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. Nominal. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ... 2.17 2.14 
Red spring ........+.. ie 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber Gurum ..i.essesceees 2.21 2.18 
DURPGRE cece dvccwscecvccvavés 2.17 2.14 
TRO GQUPUME  o52 vee didevecees + 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ......-.e--ee+0+ 2,17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ........ . 2 2.10 
Red winter .......e00s06 cose 3.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS — 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan, 13 

Jam: 12 Jan. 5 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,635,900 1,673,840 1,784,160 
Flour, bbis ...... 6,173 5,766 5,024 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,456 1,416 1,291 
Corn, bus ....... 434,200 387,760 491,400 
Oats, bus ....... 841,960 983,680 278,880 
Barley, bus ..... 895,490 1,120,500 429,000 
Rye, bus ... + 225,600 254,880 77,000 
Flaxseed, bus 122,210 121,000 96,320 








194 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Jan. 13 





Jan.12 Jan. f sdaane 
7 ee 377,190 357,7 . 

Fleer. bbls .....- 329,670 372,305 306,233 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,961 11,623 11,430 
Corn, bus ......- 234,360 169,680 272,510 
Oats, bus ....-.- 817,440 834,210 452,870 
Barley, bus 639,920 439,110 347,300 
Rye, bus .....---- 175,500 105,070 49,530 
Flaxseed, bus ... 6,420 13,200 12,760 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
6, 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Jan, 
with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 





























Jan, 12 Jan. 5 
No. 1 dark northern spring. . 206 167 
NM. 2 dark northern spring. . 85 po 
Other dark northern spring. . 42 ats 
No. 1 northern spring 258 as 
No. 2 northern spring 173 ; 
Other northern spring .. 244 ” 
No. 1 red spring ...+-++++++> 3 os 
Other red spring ...--++-++++++ 5 ; 
Red spring humpback ....-. 12 at 
Amber durum ....--+++++e+5 = 
Durum .... cece ereecreereere " : 
Red durum ...ceeececeeerere ial 
Mixed wheat ......-+++eee%% 178 - 
Dark hard winter ....--«++++. 7 oa 
Hard winter ....---+-++eeee8 34 7 
Yellow hard winter ....+-++++ 1 : 
Red winter 2 ; 
Red Walla 7 
Soft red .....ceeerceerercees eee 
Hard white 9 +s 
Soft white” .......-.seeeeeee 81 : 
White club ......se-eseeeene 4 
Totale ....... cd secsvevoces 1,498 1,274 
Comparisons for other years: 
Jan.13 Jan.15 Jan. 16 
1917 1916 19156 
No. 1 hard ..... -_ 43 61 eee 
No. 1 northern ....- 63 498 296 
No. 2 northern ....- 70 383 411 
OE rr 157 208 598 
“te wee re reer tS: 532 121 370 
Rejected .......++5. os 16 4 
No-grade ......++++ 35 
Sample grade 26 ee 
Totals, spring ....1,126 1,348 1,783 
Hard winter ......- 337 114 448 
Macaroni .....+++++ 101 61 75 
Mixed ...ceccccccce 106 92 62 
Western ....-++eees 72 29 7 
Totale ....-.+ee08 1,742 1,634 2,375 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 


iven, in bushels (000’s omit- 
merce on dates given, Aig ptm 


d 
wah Jan.12 Jan. 5 yt = 
No, 1 hard ..... 518. 
No. 1 northern. eee] yee 
No. 2 northern... 503 5463 


Other grades ... 








12,483 14,273 


Totals ....... 475 500 
In 1915 ....... 17,810 18,140 ...22 ceace 
Im 1914 .....+-- 19,630 19,629 ...4+ sere 
In 1913 ....-5- 20,256 20,182 ...++6 seeee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
Bet: Oris c vsct gees 168 @173 78% @79% 

BOR. Oi cvvccepsice 165 @170 79 @80 
Tam. 10 ..cceccvecs 165 @168 78% @79% 
Tam. 11 .ccsscssecs 160 @168 79% @80% 
TOR. AS . cvccvdivca 165 @168 79% @80% 
TOM. 14 2 cccccccee 165 @168 78% @79% 
Jan. 16, 1017 ..... 93% @ 94 53% @54% 
Rye Barley 
TOR. BD i cccvscccccds 183 @184 131@157 
BOM BD vdcvicecduvevese 184 @185 131@157 
Jan. 10 .....ceccccee 184% @1865% 131@156 
TOM. 11 oc ccccsccccce 185 @186 132@157 
Tan, 13 ...vccccscves 187 @188 132@157 
Tan. 14 ..ccccccccese 188 @18 132@157 
Jan. 15, 1917 ....++. 140 @141 85@119 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 13 Jan. 15 Jan. 16 
1916 1915 





Jan.12 Jan.6 1917 
Corn ... 85 78 110 59 828 
Oats ...1,194 1,192 7,086 3,386 4,379 
Barley... 956 714 792 472 633 
Rye 555 592 581 588 170 
Flaxseed. 96 99 421 253 349 
BALTIMORE, JAN, 1 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent ...... $10.45 @10.60 
Spring 100 per cent straight.... 10,.25@10.40 
Spring low-grade .........+es+5 8.50@ 8.75 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.25@10.35 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 9.95@10.15 
Winter low-grade ........+eee85 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent. 10.45@10.60 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight. 10.25@10.40 
Hard winter low-grade ........ 8.50@ 8.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.25 @10.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... @11.00 
City mills’ winter patent ...... -@10.76 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@10.65 

MILLFEED—Irregular and eel. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$37@38.50; spring middlings, $39@40.50; 


soft winter bran, $33; soft winter middlings, 
$35. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement 
light and demand good. Receipts, 46,524 
bus; exports, 321,732; stock, 258,625. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Higher, with demand active but 
movement small. Receipts, 25,307 bus; stock, 


359,777. Closing price of choice near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $8.50@8.75. Owing to ice em- 
bargo, practically no arrivals of southern 


corn. 
OATS—Up 4@4%c, with movement limited 
and demand urgent. 


Receipts, 76,549 bus; 
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stock, 316,888. Closing 
prices: sales; No. 3 
white, 94c.. The local trade is looking for 
oats to touch the dollar mark shortly. 
RYE—Advanced 3c, with demand excellent 
and movement moderate, Receipts, 98,848 
bus; exports, 161,000; stock, 203,404. Clos- 
ing price of No, 2 western for export, $1.91 
92. 


562,850; 
standard white, 95c, 


exports, 





* 
PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 12 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,250 bbls, and 7,111,435 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring family brands ...... «++ +$11.00@11.25 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.40@11.60 


Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.65@11.05 
Spring first clear, spot ..... ee++ 10.45@10.60 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent...... 11.00 @11.25 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straight ......... WeYTTTT + 10.10@10.25 
Patess. coccess seveeeeceecese 10.25@10.50 
Kansas patent .......... ecesees 11.00@11.50 


MILLFEED—Soft bran was in small sup- 
ply and steady, but quiet. Feed to arrive 
showed little change. Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks.......Nominal 
Western to arrive, in bulk..... - $38.00 @39.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

MON veh bodhe bavibdsobcebaweer 44.50@45.00 

To arrive, all- rail. Covssorrénve 38.50@39.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

ED GAGES cccccctcccdoenceis 47.00 @ 48.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-1D sacks ..\.ccccsccsccess 40.00 @ 41.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-l1b sacks. 53.00@54.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks. 40.00@ 41.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 42.00@ 43.00 

WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 215,553 bus; 
exports, 311,890; stock, 340,896. Quotations: 
ear lots, in- export elevator, government 


standard inspection: . 

Standard prices: No. 1 red, $2.27; No. 2 
red, $2.24; No. 1 soft, $2.25; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 
Minimum prices: No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 4 red, 
$2.18; No. 5 red, $2.15; sample grade red, 
$2.04@2.13; No. 3 soft, $2.19; No. 4 soft, 

$2.16; an 5 soft, $2. 13; sample grade, soft, 
32: 02@2. 

Speeal prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21... Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 6c under No. 1 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 5 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. 6 red, $2.21; No. 6 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No, 1 or No. 6 red, 
$2.20; No. 6 soft.red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class. 

RYE—In small supply and firm, but quiet. 
Quotations: No. 2 western, in export elevator, 
$1.86 bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.75@1.80 
per bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Sold fairly, and ruled firm. 


Quotations: $9.75@10.60, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 
CORN—Supplies were small and, in the 


absence of wholesale business, values were 
nominal. Receipts, 50,332 bus; stock, 36,469. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firm under 


light offerings. Quotations: 100-Ib 
Bblis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10.40 $ -@5.15 
Gran. yellow meal... - -@10.60 @5.25 
Gran. white meal.... -+@10.50 @5.16 
Yellow table meal... «e+» @10.40 ....@65.15 
White table meal.... .....@ 9.85 ....@4.86 
White corn flour..... «+-@11,00 ....@5.40 
Yellow corn flour..... «»»@10.75 ....@6.26 
Pearl hominy ....... -@10.50 ....@6.15 
Hominy and grits, 
GU: ci cewrabeacecs -@ 2.60 oD oe 


OATS—Spot offerings ‘light and ‘market 
firm and ic higher, but trade quiet. Re- 


ceipts, 155,585 bus; stock, 326,038. Quota- 
tions: 
Bes Ee WES. chides twecidinwecsese 93% @94 
BOABEATS Whe oo cciccccidocces 93 @93% 
pe | eee toe er 92% @93 
Dek GG: ec cv antes chicdapaeds 92 @92% 
OATMEAL—Little trading, but offerings 
light and values well sustained. Quotations: 


ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.03; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $9.80@10.05; patent, cut, bbl, 
$11.03@12.56; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $5.65 @7.55. 


NEW YORK, JAN, 12 





FLOUR—95 per cent flour. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks ood 
Spring patent ....$10.55@10.70 $10.85 @11.00 
Winter straights... 10.25@10.60 10.55@10.90 


Kansas straights.. 10.60@11.00 .....@. 

Exports for the week: wheat, 626, 000 bus; 
flour, 59,332 pkgs. 

WHEAT—Some reports have been current 
that steps were being taken looking for: the 
exchanging of American coal for Argentine 
wheat. There is a good surplus in the Ar- 
gentine this year—perhaps about 100,000,000 
bus, but lack of tonnage is against its move- 
ment. Current offerings of wheat in the 
local market are small, partly due to the 
poor transportation conditions. Government 
prices: No. 2 hard winter, $2.25; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $2.28; No. 2 hard winter, $2.25. 
All in elevator. 

CORN—Market gtrong. Some export bids 
for good grades were in the market, and a 
little business was thought to have been done. 
Offerings from the West are very light, how- 
ever, and the movement has not increased as 
was expected. Transportation conditions are 
still against receipts. Local authorities had 
reports of a better tenor regarding the Ar- 
gentine crop. Quotations, export corn, c.a.f. 
New York; No. 3 yellow, $1.81, 10 days’ ship- 


ment; No. 3 mixed, 10 days’ shipment, $1.76; 
Argentine, to arrive, c.a.f. $2. 

OATS—Market strong for spot oats, due to 
poor transportation conditions and further 
reports of embargoes on various railroads. 
There has been a fair export business, al- 
though lack of offerings checked the volume 
of this trade. Quotations: standards, 97@ 
97%c, nominal; No. 2 white, 97%c; No. 3 
white, 96% @97c; white clipped, 97c@$1. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm, with spot supplies 
held in small quantities, due to transporta- 
tion conditions, The amount in transit is 
believed to be fair. The quotations are spot 
and to arrive, $10@10.25. 

MILLFEED—Generally quiet. Mills, how- 
ever, are active on old orders. There is not 
much business doing in city feed, and the 
unsettled flour situation is against trade. 
Prices asked by western mills are generally 
regarded as out of line. Some standard mid- 
dlings have been offered at $45 ton, while 
30 days’ shipment bran has been offered at 
$40. 


CORN MEAL—Spot supplies are at a mini- 
mum, and the market has a strong under- 
tone, due to the absence of offerings. In- 
quiries are frequent from domestic and for- 
eign sources. Part of this demand is to fill 
contracts made some time ago. Prospects 
favor an increased consumption, which would 
doubtless be more rapid and more important 
were the offerings larger. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl, $9.80; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $4.75; white, 100’s, $5.50; coarse, 
100’s, $5.50; hominy, bbl, $11; granulated yel- 
low, $10.10 bbl; white granulated, $10.10 bbl; 
corn flour, 100’s, $5.60. , 


TOLEDO, JAN. 12 ; 

FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, bb] of 196 Ibs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made +++ $10.70 

SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, nae flour, wood, 

TOW WE cc cetavececcccvcses $10.10@10.30 

MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $32.20@32.50 
BROS GOOG ance cccccvccsccccces 35.85 @37.00 
SUD 6.004.000 deca vebece tee 41.00@ 41.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ «++» @55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 8.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 38 cars, 18 contract; 
year ago 61, 33 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 4 contract; year 
ago 166, 147 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 59 cars, 50 contract; year 
ago 41, 30 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
39,000 72,000 87,000 46,700 
Corn, bus.... 32,400 199,200 11,700 87,900 
Oats, bus.... 107,200 69,600 84,300 49,100 


BUFFALO, JAN, 12 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, 


Wheat, bus.. 





car-. 





loads: 

Spring wheat 

Low-grades .........+:. 

BEM SS CCR eke sec eveerendvesecees 
Boring BAG, POF LOM 2c acicccccccccces - 
Standard middlings, per ton ‘ 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 43.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton....... 49.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 63.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ........... 79.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......seseeeees 80.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......s.eceeeees 55.82 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton ++» 63.26 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ............. 24.50 


WHEAT—There was no change in prices 
of spring wheat. Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; 
dark No. 2 northern, $2.27; regular No. 1 
northern, $2.26; Manitoba No. 2 northern, 
$2.27. Winter wheat in light supply, and in- 
quiry active. No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 5 
white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 
wheat 12c, under No. 1 in store, New York, 
export. 

CORN—Lower. Good demand, and re- 
ceipts light of desirable quality and color. 
No. 3 yellow, kiln-dried, $1.85; No. 4 yellow, 
kiln-dried, $1.80,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Active and %c higher than last 
week. Millers were the best buyers, Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 86%c; standard, 86%c; 
No. 3 white, 86%c; No. 4 white, 85%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are taking a few 
cars, but there was no demand from millers 
this week. Quotations were $1.60@1.70, rail 
shipment, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—No demand, and offerings fair. 
2, $1.90 asked, on track, through billed. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


No. 














-—Mple—, —Duluth—, Winn'peg 

. 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan. 9 .... 281 - 260 8 2 355 263 
Jan. 10 + 214 224 15 30 229 38738 
Jan. 11 +. 212 169 7 28 190 887 
Jan. 12 .... 156 2383 7 26 292 615 
Jan. 14 .... 843 400 11 21 149 98 
Jan. 15 .... 236 161 21 36 487 657 
Totals. ..1,391 1,427 69 168 1,702 2,143 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn 

12, 1918 17,363 3,632 
16,917 
13, 46,509 


1918 17,552 3,156 
1917 63,500 7,977 
Jan. 15, 1916 69,897 11,892 20,865 2, 638 3, 949 
Jan. 16, 1915 66,337 25,842 32,167 1,187 4,822 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
189,000 bus; oats; 816,000. Increase—Corn, 
377,000 bus, 


Oats Rye Brly 
Jan. 36,305... vr 
Jan. 


Jan, 














January 16, 1918 


Flaxseed and Products 
Linseed oil meal continues in keen demand. 
Buyers are anxious to get supplies, but mills, 
as a rule, are well sold ahead, and are not 
pressing new business. Prices are unchanged 
for the week, due to the Food Administration 
request, but crushers. say, with this active 
market, prices would otherwise be much 
higher. Linseed oil meal is quoted today 
(Jan. 15) at $56 per ton, car lots, f.0,b. Min- 
neapolis. Raw linseed oil is fairly active for 
this time of year, and is quoted at $1.27 per 
gallon, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 
* #* 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c——Mpls—" Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Jan. «++-$3.64 3.62 8.64% 3.49 8:41% 
Jan. 9%... 3.56% 3.54 3.58% 3.60 3.43 
Jan. 10.. 3.58 55% 3.58% 3.51% 3.44 
Jan. 11,... 3.59 3.56% 3.61 3.53 3.46% 
Jan. 12.... 3.57% 3.56 3.64 3.63 3.46 
Jan. 14.... 3.59% 3.58 3.62 3.52 3.46% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, ——In store— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 








Minneapolis. 122 96 69 96 421 253 
Duluth .... 22 62 94 68 1,245 1,280 
Totals.... 144 158 163 164 1,666 1,533 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 12, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 








1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 3,080 5,664 597 923 
Duluth ...... - 1,866 6,832 1,994 6,134 
Totals ..... 4,946 11,996 2,591 7,057 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1917, to Jan. 5, 1918, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 


c——Output——.  -—Exports—, 

1917-18 M916- 17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis - 7,788 6,357 318 394 
Duluth-Superior 667 514 000 49 
66 outside mills 4,964 38,545 50 73 
Totals ....... 13,314 10,416 368 516 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1917-18 1916-17 











MiNMOADONS.. 00 vocscvievieces 28,606 
Duluth-Superior 2,313 
66 outside mills 15,953 
OCHRE. 05:6 v'o-v'dien ee vas-esice 46,872 
Exports for Week Ending Jan, 5, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 50,000 243,000 
PO icccy BRee tenes = exces 245,000 
Baltimore... 604,000 160,000 ..... «...... 





Newp. News 


Tots., wk.1,019,000 160,000 101,000 963,000 
Prev. week.1,179,000 175,000 = 000 37,000 
U. K’gdom.. 212,000 ..... 22,000 ...... 
Continent .. 








Totals 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 


Jan. 65,1918 last year 
DR Bere 41,629,000 153,963,000 
SEO, WOON eviveatisees 3,173,000 7,835,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 655,907,000 189,220,000 
(ee rr 7,879,000 22,410,000 
COCR PN sca bccecic 51,894,000 61,392,000 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The flour output and foreign flour ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by calendar years 
are shown below: 





Output Exports *Per ct. 

bbls bbis exported 

17,610,845 1,086,590 6.16 

18,541,650 1,410,970 7.60 

18,089,195 1,459,690 8.06 

17,769,280 1,873,930 10.54 

tO ea 17,673,725 1,764,805 9.98 
|S re 17,031,935 1,132,640 6.65 
BOB .6 0:0 0 044 15,795,470 1,136,685 7.19 
|) | eee 15,375,760 1,323,650 8.61 
|. Ae 14,867,246 1,645,190 11.07 
BOOB cc ceed 13,694,895 2,121,255 15.44 
13,660,465 2,349,540 17.19 

13,825,796 2,425,035 17.54 

14,366,095 2,188,775 16.23 

13,652,735 1,741,120 12.75 

15,581,805 3,080,610 19.77 

16,260,105 3,410,405 20.97 

W902... ccccve 15,921,880 3,897,905 21.31 
i eee 15,082,725 4,702,485 $1.11 
1899........ 14,291,780 4,009,135 28.05 
CC eer 14,232,595 4,052,585 28.47 
SUOT ov ccnses 13,635,205 3,942,630 29.13 
ae 12,874,890 3,717,265 28.80 
ae 10,581,635 3,080,935 29.11 
9,400,535 2,370,756 25.21 

9,377,635 2,877,275 30.68 

9,750,470 3,337,205 $4.22 

7,877,947 3,038,065 38.53 

6,988,830 2,107,125 80.14 

6,088,865 1,963,815 52.08 

7,066,680 2,197,540 $1.14 

6,574,900 2,650,000 40.30 

1886........ 6,168,000 2,288,500 $7.10 
1885........ 5,221,245 1,834,845 $5.13 
1884........ 5,317,670 1,805,875 (83.22 
4,046,220 1,343,105 $3.10 

3,175,910 1,201,630 37.83 

3,142,970 1,181,322 $7.58 

2,051,840 799,440 $8.96 

1,551,790 442,600 28.52 

940,785 107,185 11.39 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 








To— 
Albany ...ses+s 26.1 Philadelphia ... 28.8 
Baltimore ...---+ 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 
Baltimore* ....- 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoret ...-- 22.0 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton ... 22.8 Portland .......+ 27.8 
Boston .. 27.8 Portland® ...... 24.0 
Boston* . . 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont .. 256.0 Quebec ...... eee 83.8 
Buffalo ...-.-.+- 19.0 Richfield Springs 25,1 
Corning ..-+++++ 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira ...----- 22.8 Rockland . 27.8 
Erie ...++ weeeee 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell ....--++ 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
Ithaca ....++-++ 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ..... -. 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ..+.++++++- 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica...... coves 963 
New York ....-- 26.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ...-- 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ,.. 23.8 


Ogdensburg .... 27. 

*Applies on flour for export only. Export 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: : 
Through -—Preportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ....+ ota eG 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore’..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ....+++ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ..eeeeeeeeereee 29.4 39.0 
MACON ..secceerercecceres . 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ....- pvsbeecwe 17. 27.6 
Birmingham ...eeeeseseees 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ...seeeereeceee 29.4 39.0 
Selma ....++-+ 29.4 39.0 
Mobile - +17.5 27.6 
Tampa ....--. - 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta ... 31.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
Athend ..ccccsceececcsccces 32.4 42.0 
Augusta - 32.4 42.0 
Charleston ...eeeeeereeeeece » 29.4 39.0 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to _ points 





named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York .....- 14 12 14 12 
Boston ....eeee% 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond .....- 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ...+++++ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C, 11.5 os 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
Vs ccccves 11 10.5 
Albany ..acccces 13.5 13.5 
Uties. .ccccsvses 12 ae 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 sa 11 
Rochester ......+ 11 ee 11 


KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.6 
Boston ......+++ $1.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ,......-+ 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.6 
Syracuse ....... 26.6 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ...... 17.4 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 
Boston ......++. 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.6 
New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28.6 
Virginia ports .. 26.6 Montreal ....... 27.5 
St. John, N, B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


“ CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 

Baltimore .. 








Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Jan. 15.—For the week, oats were in ex- 
cellent demand and prices strong, compared 
with the futures. Elevators and feeders were 
the best buyers, and there also was some de- 
mand for heavy oats for seeding. No. 3 
white closed today at 78% @79%c bu; No. 4 
white, 76@79c, 

Last week, corn was draggy and offerings 
were hard to place, but the last three days, 
market was much improved, especially for 
besi :.‘'ow erades. Closing prices today: 
No. 3 yeilow, $1.63@1.66 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.55@1.58; other grades, 95c@$1.55. 

Rye was in keen demand, and prices were 
strong. Local and outside mills were the 
best buyers. There also was some export 
inquiry, No. 2 closed at $1.88 @1.89 bu today. 
Early in the week, all grades of barley 
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were quiet and easier. ‘Since then, mills 
have been fair buyers and today maltsters 
came in the market and took fair quantities. 
Glosing range today, $1.31@1,56 bu. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Jan. 14.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of fiour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Jan. 13 Jan. 15 
Destination— Jan.12 Jan.5 1917 1916 





London ........ 9,000 12,000 60,071 
Liverpool ...... 3,000 9,027 
Glasgow ....... 2,000 22,255 
EMER sccecccces acsee. osess shee 18,897 
Bristol ..... . 3,000 11,000 1,000 
Manchester 2... 0 ccocs sence  svese 14 
France ........ 22,000 30,000 201,206 
Belfast ...... be. Cpbds, . 2p hae. 'teeene 714 
BOIS ccs sccccce 1,000 13,000 16,000 ..... 
EN  icew Seas “Saees 2,000 18,021 
CR sacs. ‘cnet’ jsueeel: oube> 8,854 
Norway, Sweden ..... vFebs cveced 39,492 
CBG scccscncee cesed coves 6,000 19,321 
SONON Vrowwee hi Ef at es  velbws” Spave 14,348 
Ban Domingo ..° .oce. Tevcese  weewe 82 


Other W. L.’s... 
Cen, America... 








BPMR Secccecss stuce Ceive 4,000 24,014 
SS SEAS eee 4,000 3,891 
ee ae eee ee ee ee 600 
Gibraltar ...... 7,000 122,000 ..... 
Others ......... 37,000 30,000 12,119 

Totals. ce skue 13,000 101,000 295,000 474,512 





Minneapolis Flour Shipments by Route 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Following were the yearly shipments of 
flour from Minneapolis, over the respective 
roads, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1917 1916 1915 1914 





C., M. & St. P... 8,813 4,869 4,216 3,945 
C., St. P., M. & O. 2,613 3,883 2,742 2,620 
a | SS Te 910 1,383 1,733 1,829 
Great Northern .. 2,199 1,745 1,748 1,446 
Northern Pacific. 1,056 1,024 908 1,192 
Great Western .. 1,206 1,341 1,582 1,340 
Cy. HB Qi ccsccs 2,153 1,920 2,458 2,453 
Soo (Chi. Div.)... %... %... 1,284 1,163 
WOO ccowrccesrccs $3,016 2,442 1,588 2,035 
Rock Island ..... 1,095 1,074 855 771 
Minn. Transfer .. 3 ese eve eee 

BORA ccccscccs 17,965 19,177 19,064 18,784 
Receipts ......... 888 900 757 816 


The percentages of flour hauled out of 
Minneapolis by the respective roads were as 
follows: 

“1917 1916 1915 1914 


C., M. & St. P.... 21.22 26.88 22.11 21.00 
C., St. P., M. & O. 13.99 17.64 14.88 13.94 
M, & St. L....... 5.07 7.21 9.09 9.73 
Great Northern .. 12.24 9.10 9.17 7.70 
Northern Pacific.. 5.88 5.33 4.76 6.35 
Great Western... 6.71 6.99 8.30 7.15 

bo, Be & Qiiccces 11.98 10.01 12.90 13.06 
Soo (Chi. Div.)... Oucs e.. 6.47 6.14 
OOO Sr viscteversie 16.79 12.74 8.33 10.83 


Rock Island ..... 6.10 5.60 4.49 4.10 
Minn. Transfer .. -02 esas veces seve 
*Included in Soo figures. 





Minneapolis Flour Receipts and Shipments 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Receipts and shipments of flour at Minne- 


-apolis for 39 calendar years, in barrels, as re- 


ported by the Chamber of Commerce, have 
been (000’s omitted): 

Receipts Ship’ts Receipts Ship’ts 
coe 1891 941 2699....197 14,263 





1879. ’ 
1880.... 1900.... 228 13,958 
1881.... es 14,955 
1882.... 15,995 
1883.... 16,818 
1884.... 16,227 
1885.... 14,130 
1886.... 15,206 
1887.... 14,898 
1888.... 14,083 
1889.... 14,156 
1890.... 15,448 
1891.... 15,680 
1892.... 16,991 
1893.... 18,541 
1894.... 18,783 
1895. 19,064 
1896. 19,177 
1897 17,965 
1898. 








Minneapolis Movement of Oats by Routes 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the yearly re- 
ceipts and shipments of oats from Minneap- 
olis by routes, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M.& St. P. 4,642 6,937 3,912 3,349 

c., St, P., M. 

B OW nrnceces 11,456 11,4381 6,946 65,708 
1.955 1,693 1,262 
Gt. Northern.. 7,294 12,566 11,667 6,537 
North, Pacific. 1,069 4,367 3,981 2,133 





a i Aree 455 484 573 689 

C, B. & Q.... 2 2 21 eee 

BOG. odevasece + 1,367 4,526 4,383 1,951 

Rock Island... 1,381 1,256 1,083 1,031 

Minn. Transfer eee é ee 1 59 

Totals ..... . 29,382 42,526 33,545 22,215 
SHIPMENTS 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P. 6,184 6,075 6,648 3,232 


c., St. P., M. 

& O. ....4-. 9,165 18,454 12,104 6,232 
M. & St. L.... 3,767 2,195 © 3,419 3,319 
Gt. Northern.. 2,241 604 243 267 


., B. & Q.... 8,093 4,071 2,462 1,501 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... *... 3,483 1,616 
BOO siccveres - 6631 2,977 899 1,148 


Rock Island... 2,573 1,319 1,083 1,031 
Minn. Transfer 30 5,320 126 167 


Totals ..... 37,350 40,089 33,457 22,212 
*Included in Soo figures. 





Minneapolis Millfeed Shipments 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 

The attached table shows the yearly ship- 
ments of millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, 
over the respective roads: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P.138,501 134,075 122,451 136,216 
c., St. P., M. 

& One .crcvee 190,101 236,935 200,340 157,340 
M. & St. L.... 9,787 7,576 8,733 10,395 
Gt. Northern..119,157 97,293 60,819 57,043 
North. Pacific. 63,196 64,145 41,329 37,758 
Great Western 25,029 . 19,534. 21,646 24,173 


C., B. & Q.... 82,903 60,111 51,441 78,244 
Soo (Chi, Div.) *... *... 66,484 59,578 
BOO ..sccscees 85,249 72,114 82,097 75,186 


Rock Island... 20,371 14,869 9,033 12,170 
Minn. Transfer 15,714 150 145 240 


Totals ...... 756,008 706,801 664,518 648,342 
Receipts ..... 70,048 79,329 76,542 78,337 
*Included in Soo figures. 








Minneapolis—Movement of Barley by Routes 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the yearly re- 
ceipts and shipments of barley from Minne- 
apolis by routes, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 

1917 ~~ 1916 1915 1914 
C., M.& St. P. 4,648 6,418 6,513 -4,467 
c., St. P., M. 

& OL crosses 6,734 6,590 4,888 3,950 
M. & St. L.... 1,221 1,698 2,181 1,319 
Gt. Northern.. 9,021 11,960 12,453 10,099 
North. Pacific. 2,890 6,133 4,588 3,619 





C. G. “Wy weeee 551 621 470 550 

BOO ccvcsecces 8,182 6,637 6,144 3,878 

Rock Island .. 544 532 456 413 

Minn. Transfer eve eee 2 9 

Totals ..... . 27,791 87,588 35,594 28,304 
SHIPMENTS 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


C., M. & St. P. 3,690 56,501 65,767 4,496 
c., St. P., M. 

& OW wcoeees 9,593 16,168 15,485 11,194 
M. & St. L.... 894 | 875 2,524 2,706 
Gt. Northern... 1,540 547 141 559 
North. Pacific 509 295 87 245 
Cc. G. «oe 1,461 2,444 8,654 1,742 





cC., B. & Q.... 1,122 1,001 1,182 1,383 
Soo (Chi, Div.) *... eee 3,338 2,294 
BOO. desivcses - 8,936 4,505 688 1,355 
Rock Island... 1,170 1,364 1,700 1,159 
Minn, Transfer 7 1 41 46 

Totals ...... 23,912 82,699 34,556 27,180 


*Included in Soo figures. 








Mi lis—Movement of Corn by Routes 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the yearly re- 
ceipts and shipments of corn from Minne- 
apolis by routes, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P. 2,055 2,508 8,008 2,836 
c., St. P., M. 
& oO 


- 8,451 2,497 4,612 4,944 
eee 924 761 2,006 2,755 
Gt. Northern... 1,139 1,442 604 1,379 








North. Pacific. 4 16 7 39 
Cy GW. wcnee 32 124 163 106 
c., B. & Q.... 9 5 14 eee 
BOO wcccccecs ° 30 23 11 37 
Rock Island... 421 105 312 135 
Minn. Transfer ate 56 41 28 

Totals ...... 8,065 7,536 10,777 12,260 

SHIPMENTS 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
c., M. & St. P. 769 965 1,098 1,529 











c., St. P., M 

B& ©. wcccces 1,611 2,005 2,601 3,443 
M. & St. L..... 193 83 457 878 
Gt. Northern.. 635 546 919 467 
North. Pacific. 703 614 893 547 
CO. Gi Wesocece 107 59 128 269 
Cc. B & Q....- 152 63 419 674 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... Oise 401 338 
BOO ccccvccwse 2,406 7330S «1,561 488 
Rock Island... 135 82 920 1,036 
Minn. Transfer 79 110 69 47 

Totals ...... 6,790 6,260 9,466 9,715 


*Included in Soo figures. 





Minneapolis—Movement of Flaxseed by 
Routes 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the yearly re- 
ceipts and shipments of flaxseed from Min- 
neapolis by routes, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P. 747 = ~=1,625 921 968 
C., St. P., M. 
On soccece 444 588 407 420 
M. & St. L.... 146 226 219 240 
Gt. Northern... 2,359 2,436 2,013 2,569 
North. Pacific. 951 1,716 1,076 1,239 


























CS GW, wwece 82 75 61 103 

ME ee 1,228 2,167 1,349 2,026 

Rock Island .. 69 68 74 112 

Minn. Transfer ° eve 30 82 

Totals ...... 6,026 8,892 6,149 7,759 

SHIPMENTS 

1917 1916 1915 1914 

C., M. & St. P. 141 435 371 308 
C., St. P.,. Mt. 

B& Ow ccccdes 143 222 227 99 
M. & St. L.... 5 2 1 ove 
Gt. Northern.. 312 169 120 59 
North. Pacific. 282 170 106 41 
Ci, We wrccos 17 21 10 17 
Cc, B. & Q.... 17 9 7 3 
Soo (Chi. Div.). *.. eo. 21 9 
BOO: ecsvincece 215 133 63 14 
Rock Island... 16 2 5 14 
Minn. Transfer 25 eee 3 3 

Totals ...... 1,172 1,164 933 569 


*Included in Soo figures. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 184.) 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed the complaint of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange that the Great Northern 
and other roads discriminate against 
Omaha by refusing to move grain from 
South Dakota stations without reshipment, 
under a rule forbidding cars to leave the 
owner lines. The condition complained of 
has been removed by government control. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Mill oats are quoted at 63@70c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions hayeebeen reduced $2 ton in the last 
week, 

Screenings are firmer, under advices 
from Canada that exports of all screen- 
ings are prohibited, 

Barley screenings, which have hereto- 
fore been selling in Minneapolis at $22 
ton, have been advanced to $23, with offer- 
ings very limited. 

The Federal Reserve Bank at Minne- 
apolis is to make a survey of the seed 
corn situation in the ninth district. This 
includes the states of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, northern 
Michigan and northern Wisconsin. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 
Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have 
decreased 15,000 bus the past three days. 
Total Jan. 15, was about 460,000 bus, 
against 12,423,000 in 1916. 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 
For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 7 cars; 
heaaing, 1; total, 8 cars. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
13,630 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 58,600 patent hoops and 50,500 
wire hoops. 





The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





¢ Sales — . Make 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1918- 
Jan, 12..*13,880 11,590 21,790 20,355 19,040 
Jan. 65.. 13,510 4,365 32,185 21,465 13,300 
. 1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Dec. 29. 11,755 8,570 23,335 12,370 6,280 
Dec. 22. 14,520 8,700 23,645 14,755 18,.60 
Dec. 15. 17,725 11,915 27,260 17,690 14,760 
Dec. 8. 12,795 28,190 22,270 19,605 22,715 
Dec. 1. 31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,835 
Nov. 24. 21,550 21,385 32,635 21,985 17,090 
*These figures include 500 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barrel, 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M..... $13.00 @13.50 
Gum staves, M .........60. 12.50 @13.00 
Basswood heading, set...... 15 @ .16 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 14 @ .16 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 13.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 6% ft., M.... 13.00 @138.50 
WAPOM GtAVOG, Ticks wc ccies 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M ........... 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .......... 6.00 @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ... 30 @ «40 
Head linings, small lots, M. -40 @ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 


shops’ sold made shops. sold 

Jan. 12.... 8 1,800 1,635 4 3,930 
den, 6.... 8 325 1,285 4 1,795 
1916 

Dec. 29.... 3 1,310 1,910 4 3.045 
Dec. 223.... 3 955 740 4 2,340 
Dec, 15..... 8 815 2,855 4 2,055 
Dec. 8.... 8 2,205 2,835 4 2,425 
Dec. 1.... 3 2,945 3,600 4 2,615 
Nov. 24.... 3 2,335 2,725 5 1,960 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm and Red Wing. 
; The same shops unloaded one car of head- 
ng. 





Wheat Receipts and Shipments—Minneapolis 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Receipts and shipments of wheat at Min- 
neapolis for 42 years, in bushels, as reported 
Gan Chamber of Commerce (000’s omit- 
ed): 
Year Receipts Ship’ts Year Receipts Ship’ts 


1876... 6,035 48 1897... 72,802 12,175 
1877... 4,510 21 1898... 77,160 165,186 
1878... 4,681 210 1899... 87,962 14,763 
1879... 17,624 177 1900... 88,312 10,937 


1880... 10,259 134 1901... 90,839 11,470 
1881... 16,817 514 1902.., 88,762 11,770 
1882... 18,928 2,105 1903... 86,804 15,609 
1883.. . +++ 86,936 18,177 
1884... 29,323 4,587 1905... 93,264 23,153 
1885... 32,901 4,944 1906... 80,695 20,333 
1886... 34,904 6,652 1907... 86,031. 20,344 
1887... 45,504 12,347 1908... 91,740 19,294 
1888... 44,553 11,141 1909... 81,111 21,699 
1889... 41,734 12,577 1910... 99,722 19,207 
1890... 45,272 12,178 1911... 97,144 23,385 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893... 57,890 14,948 1914... 
1894... 55,001 7,120 1915... ’ 
1895... 65,436 12,942 1916...130,405 40,062 
1896... 69,5669 9,350 1917...101,021 33,396 
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NEEDS THE WATERWAYS 


Country Should Act Now, Says Writer, and 
Provide Lake Vessels—Hoover Wants Coast 
Ships—Government Reports Progress 

Eleventh hour shipments of flour east 
on the Great Lakes and coal westward 
this winter (navigation closed Dec. 15) 
have shown how handy it is to have the 
Great Lakes there, furnishing a waterway 
to relieve the congestion on the railroads. 

Raymond B, Price, writing in Ameri- 
can Industries, urges the development of 
waterways. “A ay pe Board with 
complete authority, and organized to ful- 
fill its largest mission,” he says, “would 
be considering the production and rapid 
development of all devices and vessels 
required not only for deep-sea service 
but also for our inland lakes and water- 
ways.” 

Mr. Price states that “the railroads 
own, perhaps, the majority of the valuable 
docks and dock sites all over the country 
on harbor, bay, river, canal and lake. This 
is a relic of antewater transportation 
policies.” 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS PROGRESS 


Walter Parker, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for inland waterway 
transportation, has made a report cover- 
ing six months, ending Dec. 31, 1917. 
The following facts show the progress 
made: a 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, Moline, Rock 
Island, Davenport, Muscatine, on the up- 
per Mississippi, are now building modern 
terminal and storage equipment. 

Tuscaloosa and Demopolis, on the War- 
rior River, and Montgomery, Selma, and 
Mobile, on the Alabama River, are pre- 
paring plans for terminals that will be 
constructed in the near future. 

Memphis has voted $500,000 in bonds 
for the construction of a terminal at that 
point. Greenville, Miss., is also showing 
definite activity in this direction. 

At La Salle, Ill, plans have been pre- 
pared for a river-and-rail terminal, with 
two slips for the development of an in- 
dustrial district at that point. 

Peoria is making plans to reclaim a 
large area of land in front of the city by 
the construction of a quay wall, with a 
modern terminal connecting with all rail- 
roads and belt lines at that point. 

Kansas City, which has had a modern 
river terminal for several years, is now 
extending and improving it through the 
addition of elevators. 

A very active movement for the build- 
ing of terminal equipment for the en- 
larged Erie Canal is now gaining impetus 
every day. 

Government barges have been placed in 
service on the upper Mississippi by the 
War department, and, through govern- 
ment assistance, a new fleet is to be built 
for this service. 

A successful service- has also been 
established between Florence, Ala., and 
Peoria, Ill., and a fleet of barges and 
towboats has been ordered built for the 
enlargement of this service. 

Sugar is now being moved by barge 
from Louisiana plantations to New Or- 
leans through shallow channels, because 
railroad cars have not been available. 

Great impetus has been given the move- 
ment to open a navigation channel from 
the Great Lakes to the navigable Illinois 
River, thence to the Mississippi. 

For the relief of Nashville’s transporta- 
tion problems the state of Tennessee has 
created a special commission and given 
it great powers. 

Practical navigation of the Missouri 
between Kansas City and St. Louis is 
being sustained. Above Kansas City, 
navigation for local purposes is successful 
where channel depth is sufficient. 

Marked progress has been made at New 
Orleans in the development of a terminal 
and water-front storage system, co- 
ordinating river, rail, and ocean. 

The purpose of the campaign under- 
taken by the department has n two- 
fold: first, to convince the public that 
commercial use of the navigable streams 
and waterways of the country has be- 
come necessary as a war measure and as 
an essential factor in the development 
of an adequate and economic system of 
transportation for the promotion of do- 
mestic and foreign trade after the war; 
second, to convince the public that prop- 
erly constructed terminal facilities that 
will co-ordinate river, rail, and storage, 
plus modern boat lines, plus the busi- 
ness machinery required to systematize 
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water transportation and render it ef- 
ficient, will restore water transportation 
to an economic and praetical basis, 


PROSPECT FOR UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


A revival of boat-building and river 
traffic in general on the upper Mississippi 
is expected as a result of the, congres- 
sional appropriation of $8,360,000 for 
towboat and barge lines, according to a 
— dispatch from La Crosse, which 
adds: 

“Captain W. A. Thompson, in charge 
of river improvements between Winona 
and Prairie du Chien, estimates the 
amount appropriated by the government 
will build at least 20 fleets of boats and 
barges. At present there are only two 
boat-building yards in operation on the 
upper river, one at Dubuque and the oth- 
er at Rock Island. That yards will be 


ties of the country is the New York state 
barge canal from Buffalo to New York. 

“A new trunk line between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean” is what 
Financial America calls it. 

“The canal lacks barges of proper size 
to handle the immense traffic available 
for it, but these can, and no doubt will, 
be provided promptly. If necessary the 
federal government should supply the 
funds ne to build this fleet at once; 
but it should not be required to do this 
by the great and wealthy Empire State. 

“It is unfortunate that the canal itself 
at present only permits the passage of 
barges of 1,000 to 1,500 tons capacity. 
These are well suited to the canal traffic. 
The larger barges would not be able to 
pass other vessels in some sections of this 
waterway, which are only 55 feet in width. 
Further dredging is required to overcome 


Colonel Samuel McRoberts, Head of the Newly Created Procure- 

ment Division of the Army Ordnarice Bureau, Whio Will Pass on 

All Contracts for Army Supplies, Including Those for Food. 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


re-established at La Crosse, Winona and 
Wabasha is assured.” 
WINONA GETS READY 

A dispatch from Winona, Minn., states: 
Winona is actually taking steps to provide 
a modern dock and all equipment neces- 
sary. 
How government control of the rail- 
roads will affect the Mississippi River 
transportation is interesting steamboat 
owners and shippers. 

That it will have a beneficial result is 
the consensus of opinion, although none 


.has thus far ventured an opinion as to 
whether the government will commandeer 


the boats and other equipment for its 
needs in winning the war. 

Boats and barges now in use in the river 
no doubt will be used if the government 
finally presses the Mississippi River to its 
utmost. The government fleets, used in 
other years in improvement work, prob- 
ably can be used for transportation of 
freight. 

WATERWAY EVENT or 1918 


The largest new enterprise which will 
add next season to the waterway facili- 


this difficulty, and should be undertaken 
at once by the state. 


WESTERN GRAIN DISTRICTS AFFECTED 


“To build and operate the barge fleet, 
$5,000,000 capital is required. The in- 
vestment will provide a permanent bene- 
fit, not to New York alone but to the 
entire nation. Particularly will it aid the 
grain-growing districts of the West in 
moving their products to the markets of 
the East and of Europe. , 

“If prompt action is taken, most of 
the 100 barges needed can be built’ in 
time for the opening of navigation in the 
spring. With additional equipment and 
trackage to be provided for the trunk 
lines, there should be a lifting next year 
of the vast burden of war traffic which 
has proven too much for the railroads un- 
der present conditions. 


COST MORE THAN SUEZ 

“New York state has already invested 
more than $172,000,000 in the canal sys- 
tem, which exceeds 400 miles in length. 
It is by far the most extensive and ex- 
pensive canal within the limits of the 
United States. This compares with $197,- 
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nded originally on the Suez 
the greatest world traffic. 

“To allow this costly property to lie 
idle even for a day for the need of $65,- 
000,000 equipment would seem a deplor- 
able folly. The state cannot afford to 
leave the initiative to private enterprise 
in a matter so important to the public 
interest. Its own stake in the success of 
the work is too large to permit any pas- 
sive attitude. 

“The interest on the cost of the canal 
at 4 per cent exceeds $6,880,000 a year. 
The additional cost of equipment repre- 
sents about $200,000 a year. Business 
principles and the interests of New York 
taxpayers require that operating capital 
for the property, operating material and 
a competent operating force be procured 
with the least possible delay.” 


000,000 
Canal, wi 


CANALS ALLIES TO RAILROADS 


Quoting the New York Herald as as- 
serting that canals are no longer regarded 
as dangerous competitors of railroads, but 
7 valuable allies, Financial America 
asks: 

“When were they regarded otherwise 
than as valuable allies by anybody with a 
right to speak for the railroad transpor- 
tation industry? 

“Sixty years ago and more Henry Var- 
num Poor, the father of the American 
railroad, advocated honest co-operation 
between rail and water carriers in the 
interest of the greatest national develop- 
ment. The canals and their governmental 
accomplices then were moving heaven and 
earth to stunt the growth of the infant 
railroad. 

“Fifty years ago, Commodore Vander- 
bilt declared that ‘the best place to op- 
erate a railroad was ‘alongside of a canal.’ 
He saw that the solution of the trans- 
portation problem, which then, as now, 
was the great problem before the country, 
was to be found in the proper develop- 
ment of rail and water transportation 
and in the co-operation of one with the 
other toward the development of business. 

“Huntington, Hill and every other em- 
pire builder we have had held like views, 
and acted upon them. B. F. Yoakum has 
been preaching co-operation between rail 
and water carriers since first he raised 


_his head in the Texas railroad field. His 


speeches and writings on the subject are 
as inspiring as the President’s war mes- 
sages. His prophecy that the Mississippi 
in time will be furnished with docks and 
wharves from its mouth to St. Louis is 
like a bugle call to the upbuilders of the 
nation.” 


HOOVER SEEKS COAST SHIPS 


Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoo- 
ver recently discussed, in New York, the 
problem of port congestion with repre- 
sentatives of various shipping and trans- 
portation interests. The object of the 
conference, according to Mr. Hoover, was 
to ascertain just how much immediate 
relief could be obtained through the pro- 
motion of coastwise shipping and other 
methods of transportation that would 
make it possible to establish an easy 
movement of foodstuffs from the Pacific 
Coast to New York and other Atlantic 
ports, from which they could be distrib- 
uted to eastern consumers. 

“The bre difficulty confronting the 
Food Administration,” Mr. Hoover said, 
according to a New York Times inter- 
view, “has been delay and congestion in 
the movement of food and fuel. The 
taking over of the railroads by the gov- 
ernment will greatly facilitate the han- 
dling of food and fuel, and will materi- 
ally better conditions. 

“For the immediate relief of this con- 
dition, until the government puts its rail- 
way regulations into force, I am greatly 
interested in the use of coastwise ships 
in shipping food from. the Pacific Coast 
to New York City, and distributing it 
throughout the eastern territory from 
New York. Such an arrangement will 
undoubtedly bring about a more satis- 
factory distribution of food than that 
which obtains now.” 





Figures given in a press statement 
from Washington, D. C., show that about 
$30,000,000 had been paid out to farmers 
of the country on the 5 per cent long- 
time loans of the Farm Loan Board up 
to Dec. 1, 1917. Nearly 2,000 farmers’ 
co-operative associations have been au- 
thorized to make loans for farming op- 
erations from the government. 





a 
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A RECORD OF MILLING 
IN EARLY DAYS 


(Continued from page 180.) 


OLD MILLS AND MILLERS GONE 
Following is a list of the millers and 
milling concerns represented in the mem- 
bership of the first Kansas Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the time of its second meeting, 
June 23, 1874: 


H. C. Hall.........-. Oswego. 
W.C. O’Brien........ Humboldt 
J. B. Torbet.........- Humboldt 
Parsons & Cozin.....- Neosho Falls. 
Adam Vinegar......- Hartford. 
A. D. Sturges......+. Chetopa. 
A. Waldschmitt...... Independence. 
R. S. Futhy.......... Neodesha. 
J. B. Beatty......... Chanute. 
Bowman, Murphy & 

CO... seve teaveesece Atchison. 
J. A. Beam & Sons... . Verdi. 
J. G. Schumucker.. .. . Lawrence. 
—— McConnell....... Lawrence. 
Legler, Hefty & Co...Grasshopper Falls. 
C. Hoffman.........- Enterprise. 
Franklin & Frick..... Doniphan. 
W. E. Davis & Co..... Tola. 
S. K. Cross... 22.0000 Burlington. 
W. P. Overton........ Pomroy. 
O. W. Baldwin....... Ottawa. 
J. S. Stowe. .....s00- Burlington. 


Goodlander, Currie & 

OO: enicwhieeedies ee Fort Scott. 
Shepard & Higby..... Fort Scott. 
Zeitz, Ismert & Co..... Wyandotte. 


J. M. Stevenson....... Garnett. 
Cass, Sterns & Co..... Rossville. 
W. T. Soden........- Emporia. 
John Johnson......... Longton 
J. W. Gimalts. co. cvees Lawrence. 
C. ME ainsi veccux Olathe. 
John MOOR. i i's...5 6600 Altoona 


Nearly all of the mills are now out of 
existence, and few of the names are today 
associated with milling in the Southwest. 

As already noted, one exception is C. 
Hoffman, Enterprise. The elder Mr. 
Hoffman is still alive, and takes an active 
interest in business in spite of his advanced 
age. The milling property is now owned 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with which 
three of Mr. Hoffman’s grandsons are 
actively associated. 

John Ismert, of the firm of Zeitz, 
Ismert & Co., Wyandotte (now Kansas 
City, Kansas), is now president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The Soden mill at Emporia, established 
by W. T. Soden, one of the first millers 
of Kansas, is still in regular operation and 
active in the trade. It is owned and man- 
aged by Mr. Soden’s son, Justin R. Soden. 

The property at Fort Scott, Kansas, 


then operated by Goodlander, Currie & - 


Co., is another one of the old concerns 
still known in the trade. Its style was 
subsequently changed to the Goodlander 
Milling Co., under which name it was 
active until a few years ago, although 
little remained of the old mill itself. In 
1911, the property was rebuilt and later 
it was purchased by the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 





Many Wholesalers Enrolled 


Licensed wholesale grocers throughout 
the country, says an official statement 
from Washington, D. C., are enrolling 
themselves as members of the Food Ad- 
ministration, and posting announcements 
of their affiliation in their establishments. 

These wholesalers sign pledges to ad- 
here to the war conservation programme 
and loyally co-operate with the Food Ad- 
ministration; also to give customers the 
benefit of fair and moderate prices, sell- 
ing at no more than a reasonable profit. 
The pledge, in the form of an attractive 
poster, is displayed, signed, in a promi- 
nent place. It contains a list of food 
necessities which the Food Administration 
is urging Americans to conserve. 


Crops in Bulgaria 

A consular report from Bulgaria (So- 
fia) states that the crops have been good, 
but that it is impossible to make even 
an approximate estimate of any particu- 
lar crop, though accounts agree that 
wheat, rye, oats and barley far surpass 
last year’s yield in quantity. 

Corn suffered from dry weather, and a 
percentage estimated at one-fourth was 
lost. In certain districts there was no 
damage, and both quantity and quality 
showed improvement over several previ- 
ous years. The rice crop is reported 
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good, exceeding 7,000,000 kilos (about 
15,000,000 Ibs). The report states that 
the women harvested the grain, and quotes 
a Bulgarian saying: “The Lord blesses the 
harvest when the women do the work.” 





“CONSERVATION” FLOUR 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, In- 
augurates Selling Campaign on Mixed 
Flour—Adds Corn Meal 
Accompanying is a reproduction of the 
jtial newspaper advertisement of the 
nert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 







corn meal. 


luxurious brand). 





Ismert-Hincke 


COMING! 


A New, Hooverized Food 


CONSERVATION 
FLOUR 


A patent, white flour, containing 
just the right proportion of fine 
Nourishing, whole- 
some, less expensive and patriotic. 


t AllGrocers Soon 


CONSERVATION FLOUR has been perfected to meet the 
demands of consumers who desire to support the U. S. Food 
Administration and af the same time enjoy a de luxe war flour, 
something really delicious at an economical] price. 


CONSERVATION FLOUR is a scientific combination milled by 
the same modern, exacting methods as our famous I-H FLOUR 
(which is recommendation enough to all who have tasted this 


Gives Perfect Baking Results 


You won't need to wait long—it'll be ready at your grocer’s 
soon. YOU be ready when IT is. 


Made and Guaranteed vy 


Kansas City, U. S. A. 


been cultivated. There is a bill in Con- 
gress to clear, develop and crop these 
lands, and repay the government from 
rentals and other receipts. 





Details of Argentine Ship Deal 

Giving further particulars of the large 
shipping deal at Buenos Aires by which 
control of over 300 vessels of the Argen- 
tine Steam Navigation Co. was trans- 
ferred, according to the American consul- 
general, the Review of the River Plate 
states: 

“With reference to a press telegram 

















Buy it and try it. 











Milling Company 






A Newspaper Advertisement of a Flour Compounded of Wheat and Corn Products 


announcing the manufacture by it of a 
compound flour, made up of wheat flour 
and an admixture of corn product. The 
flour was put on sale at Kansas City Dec. 
7 


As a further conservation and price- 
saving measure, the mixed flour was put 
out only in paper sacks. The grocery trade 
was supplied at a price enabling it to 
retail the flour at 10c or more per 24-lb 
sack under pure wheat flour, but this price 
differential will be increased as the price 
of corn is lowered. 





About 100,000 acres of land of recla- 
mation projects and 500,000 acres of land 
sige sen A owned, or homestead land, may 

placed under production and eT 
in 1918. None of this land heretofore has 


from London, which we reproduced in our 
last issue, regarding the transfer of the 
interest of the Mihanovich family in the 
Argentine Steam Navigation Co., we are 
now able to give some further details. 

“The number of shares belonging to 
Don Nicolds Mihanovich and his sons and 
daughters was 1,412,455. We understand 
that Dodero Bros., of Buenos Aires, ob- 
tained an option on all of these shares 
some months ago at £1 each, market quo- 
tations at that time being 2@3s below par. 
The exercise of this option has now result- 
ed in the transfer of these holdings as fol- 
lows: 

“Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 1,000,- 
000 ; Lloyd Americano (Dodero Bros.) 
Buenos Aires, 242,455; Transports Mari- 
times, 54,000; Sud Atlantique, 33,000; 
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Chargeurs Reunis, 33,000; Transatlantica 
Italiana, 50,000, 

“It is interesting to note that the re- 
cently constituted Lloyd Americano has 
acquired the second largest. holding of 
shares transferred under this transaction, 
exceeding the total holdings of the three 
French companies and the one Italian 
company above mentioned. 

“A meeting was to have been held in 
London on Monday last (Oct. 20) to elect 
the board of the new company. This 
meeting, we learn, was postponed till 
Wednesday afternoon, owing to the indis- 
position of Sir Owen Phillips. It duly 
took place, and at it, Messrs. José A, 
Dodero, Alberto A. Dodero and Pedro 
Mihanovich were appointed managing 
directors in Buenos Aires, with equal 
powers. Dodero Bros. are to be congrat- 
ulated on the successful carrying through 
of this most important deal.” 





THIS YEAR’S WHEAT CROP 


Extraordinary Preparations Are Being Made 
to Increase Spring Total to Limit— 
Plans to Provide Labor 


What the harvest of grain, especially 
wheat, will be this year, is a question which 
is beginning to center the interest of not 
only the milling industry, but also the 
entire public; and the prospect that the 
world-war, which now involves about 90 
per cent of it, will continue through 1918 
intensifies the interest to a degree it may 
never reach again. 

“For two years,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “the United States has had 
poor wheat yields, and the consequence of 
a third might be so serious that even the 
December reports on crop conditions will 
be carefully scanned.” 

The comment of the Post, after inspect- 
ing the statements of the government’s 
latest review, is this: 

“They are encouraging as to the efforts 
of the farmers, who have planted a record 
of 42,170,000 acres, and would have 
planted nearly the 47,000,000 asked had 
weather conditions been favorable. They 
are discouraging in that the state of the 
crop is unprecedentedly poor. The net 
result is a forecast of 540,000,000 bus of 
winter wheat, which would ordinarily not 
be had. 

“Only twice, when in 1914 we raised 
685,000,000 bus of winter wheat, and in 
1915, 655,000,000, has it been exceeded; 
and it is slightly more than the average 
of the five years ending 1915, But the show- 
ing is so far from promising the record 
crop needed that the country must en- 
courage a heavy planting of spring wheat. 

“The best crop of spring wheat ever 
grown was nearly 360,000,000 bus, in 1915; 
and by bending every effort the country 
may reasonably try to surpass the 400,- 
000,000-bu mark. 


START PLANS TO PROVIDE HELP 


The problem of furnishing the farmers 
the help necessary for a great effort next 
spring to reach the 1,000,000,000-bu total 
set by the government for this year’s crop 
is being considered. The Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in co-operation with the 
Department of Labor, is about to establish 
labor exchanges in all the states. 

These will be a clearing-house for the 
nation’s workmen, adjusting supply and 
shipping surpluses from one place or trade 
to another. At first they will seek to 
satisfy the needs~ef shipbuilders and 
others engaged in war work, but when the 
time arrives they will help the farmers. 
And the needs of spring wheat land will 
not be overlooked. 





A new Argentine shipping company is 
reported by Consul-General Robertson at 
Buenos Aires, authorized by government 
decree, under the name of Lloyd Ameri- 
cano; capital, 2,500,000 pesos paper ($1,- 
061,250 at exchange of $0.4245); Albert 
A. Dodero, president. 





The Department of Agriculture, in a 
recent statement, announced that the 
Alaska stations of the department had 
greatly increased the areas sown to grain, 
and had become able to meet increased 
demands for seed grains locally adapted. 





The forty-third annual convention of 
the Michigan Millers’ Association will be 
held at Lansing, on the evening of Jan. 
29 and all day Jan. 20. The evening 
meeting will be a closed one, for millers 
only. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the, line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
«Notice classification will be accepted for 

publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue ofthe following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








YOUNG MAN OF ABILITY, FAMILIAR 
with the flour business, wanted by export 
concern; splendid opportunity for man with 
initiative and experience. Address 1047, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A RELIABLE HEAD MILLER 
and two flour packers for a mill of 500 bbis; 
want miller familiar with wheat and corn 
milling. Address Williams, care North- 
western Miller, Royal Insurance Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER, WITH SOME GOOD 
milling concern, by experienced, wide- 
awake miller; A No, 1 references. Address 
1031, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 200-BBL MILL AND 
up; am first-class miller and have had 15 
years’ experience as head miller; can guar- 
antee satisfaction; state wages. Address 
1038, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








SITUATION WANTED BY ENGINEER— 
Night or day run in large or small mill; 
10 years’ experience; have family; steady 
and sober; references or license if desired. 
Can come at once. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER; WOULD LIKE 
to hear from some large mill in need of 
second miller ‘or from small one needing 
head miller; can come at once; state full 
information in .first letter. Address 1033, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY YOUNG, SINGLE, SOBER, INDUSTRI- 
ous, first-class miller; can opgrate mill to 
get highest extraction of flour and at all 
times looking for quality; will. consider 
nothing but head miller’s position; when 
answering state capacity of mill and wages 
paid. Address 1037, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 

- millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—50-BBL ROLLER MILL, 
electric power, in good location, on C., M. 
& St. P. Ry., with side-track to mill. 

Otto Koenig, Pound, Wis. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE 25-BBL MIDGET 
mill and usual machinery; also feed mill 
in a good locality. Address 1044, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL AT CLARISSA, 
Minn; capacity can be readily increased to 
125 bbis with little change in machinery. 
Address E. M. Nelson, Clarissa, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ALL OR AN INTEREST IN 
dandy little Midget flour mill that pays; 
so located that advantage in freight can 
more than pay for it in one year. Address 
Box 204, Des Moines, N. Mex. 





GOOD PAYING WATER-POWER MILL 
for sale or will consider good land; will 
give long time and low interest on part 
of purchase price; this mill is up to date 
and running; have 90 per cent of the local 
flour business; plenty of good wheat close 
by and a large amount of wheat at mill 
door; my reasons for selling are my boys 
are going for themselves and I’m not able 
to do the work; any good miller or mill 
man cannot afford to miss investigating 
this property. Address 8. P. Carr, Flan- 
dreau, 8. D. 





AS ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man in a mill of 500 bbis capacity or 
over; have experience in mill office work; 
can come well recommended; am exempt 
from draft; also have good sales ability. 
Address A. F. Miller, Crosby, N. D. 





AS MILL MANAGER BY ONE WHO HAS 
managed both hard and soft wheat mills 
as well as corn mills, and can show re- 
sults; would accept position as sales- 
manager if the position justified a suitable 
salary; if you want a real live wire and 
have a reasonable proposition to make, ad- 
dress 1039, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 





BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, 
fully experienced in grinding hard and soft 
wheat; little past middle age; sight, hear- 
ing and general health in first-class condi- 
tion; good sober habits; mill must be mod- 
ern and in first-class running order; please 
state capacity of mill, salary paid and give 
full particulars by letter. Address W. B. 
Moon, 52 East Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








4,400 NEW 98-LB COTTON BAGS FOR 
sale at 15c each, printed, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Farmers Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, N. D. 





FOR SALE—EIGHT STANDS 9x18-in double 
Allis rolls with feeders, all complete, and 
in excellent condition. Address 1046, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





ROLLS FOR SALE—FIVE DOUBLE 
stands of Willford double drive rolls, 9x18 
in., good condition; also some Williford 
double chest round reels; one Eureka mill- 
ing separator; one Barnard No. 0 purifier. 
Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF CHANGE 
of power, can sell in good condition two 
Bros boilers, 18 ft by 60 in, one Allis 
Corliss engine 18 ft by 386 in, including 
100-light generator. If interested write 
P. E. Co., 854 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 





best trade. 
ceptionally good flour. 


average flour salesman. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A LIVE SALESMAN 


We have an opening in the eastern field for a keen, clean, high- 
grade flour salesman who can show a successful record. We prefer a 
live young man who knows the trade, is capable of handling two or 
three men under him and can himself keep in the field calling on the 
The mill is of 2,000 barrels capacity and produces ex- 
To the right man we are prepared to make a 
proposition which will give him earnings far exceeding that of the 
Address: 416, care the Northwestern Miller, 








Retiring From Business 
FOR SALE 


300-bbl mill at Redfield, 8. D. Mill 
enjoys excellent local trade. Has al- 
ways been a money-maker. Full line 
of machinery. Steam power plant. 


Also 
40,000-bu elevator at Redfield. 
40,000-bu elevator at Ashton, S. D. 
Both houses in good condition, well- 
equipped and in active operation. 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





f 
@® Your Haulage System— 

SF MinimizeYour Delivery Expense Detroi 

FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. Mich. 








The only modern 


Riverside Code mitier's code in 


existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
of America. 


Por copy, 8.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
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OF ALL THE SPLENDID “DAY-LIGHT” 
FLOUR MILLS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
LEHRACK HAS BUILT ALL BUT THREE 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
and STEEL MILL and 


Lehrack Contracting ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 
Engineering Co., kansas City, Mo. ue 








Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
Builders of Complete Elevators and 
Mill Buildings—97 Contracts 1916 


Any Capacity—Concrete or Wood. List of 
700 Cust t 


No.i ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON SAGs 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 





s On 





Portland,-Ore. 
715 Herskowitz Big., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. 





Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 
ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. Zh ss =4 CHICAGO 


Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 


711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 








Admirably adapted for 


Drying Washed Wheat 


Requiring only one fan for 


both hot and cold air. 


The Morris Grain Drier 


is very compact and occupies 
but little space—unneces- 
sary to house inde- 
pendently. 


Booklet on request. 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co.. 


“Everything for Every Mil] and Elevator” 
MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 

















